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‘ECCLESIASTICAL, RECORDS | 
THE ECCLES{ASTICAE ‘SCRIBE 


AN ecclesiastical gcribe may be eithef an ectiesi- 
astie who is a scribe or a sertbe who writes 
documents ofyecclesiastical concern or for ecclesi- 
astical purposes; he may be, eikhe aa, original 
_author or one who miniSteas to the origiffalite- 
of others; and even this does not exhaust the 
possible permutatigns and combinations. In every 
age, again, he wili\have his conventions and his 
idiommerasie’a the materials with which he works 
may be found to shew a. certain amount of variation; 
more important still, his writing itself*"fil tend to 
reproduce certain general features of the schoo} toe 
which he belongs and the training that Me has 
received, so that, arguing from MSS.. of known 
provenance and date the paleographer, like ‘the 
art critic, will often tell you yith some confidence, 
if with less complete assurance of infallibility, not 
only when, but where, a particular,work was pro- 
duged, whether at Canterbury, shall ave say, or 
eat Sts Albans or some otherggreat centre. And 
the range*of the subject, ##will be seen, is Vast, 
covering many lamdsyans many centuries, each 
morg than sufficient far‘ single lecture. 
* 5 4 
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A Weeper of MSS. may’be allowed totry to picture 
to himstlf rome “f these men and the tools and 
materials they used, and a Librarian to be not 
altogether unmindful of the cixcumstances in which’ 

their work was done. It would be tempting to depict 
that scene.in the “ar Ea‘tt where a man clothed. 
in white linen, with a writer's inkhorn by his side, is 
rking the people, as the prophet saw him by the 
river Chebar. It is still more’tempting to skip 
eight centuries and look inside a student’s room 
which will be famous while scholayship endures, 
Seated th«re~s 2 man with a history. Years ago, 
-~vhen his father died-for the Faith he believed, he 
had been left, a lad of seventeen, the eldest of 
seven children, to support himse/* and his family. 
For a time crich woman, a wiZow, helped the poor 
student, and then he parted with hy only wealth, 
a Tew fine copies of ancient authers—we can judge 
what it Most have meant—to a purchaser who 
*-allowed him 6d. a day for several years, sufficient for 
his personal needs. He teaches, and his fame as a 
teacher grews year by year, though not without 
doubts and jealousies. And now in the prime of 
- life he sits here, still rigorously austere to himself, 
but wonderfully attractive to others, and at last 
with everything at hand that a scholar could desire. 
It is a plersant room, looking out upon’ an inner 
courtyard, where a fauntain, no doubt, and pérhaps- 
even trees, afford a r“Teshing contrast t6 the fierce 
glare of an Eastern sun.r Bee feene is a busigr one 
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of St. Jerome in’his study, with the Carding/’s hat 
hanging on a peg and the Jion in the foreground 
which seems to be saying#‘‘ Deus, Deus, nobis haec 
otia-fecit.". For ag the scholar takes from the 
st&he ledge by his side one or, other f those*ralis 


_of the New T®stamgnt scriptures which Sir” 


Frederic Kenyon has se vividly desgribed,1 he begins 
to read, and as hé"reags to dictate a quay 
onthe sacred texts Hour after hour he goes oxand 
one notarius or shorthand-writer succeeds another 
without a heeak, for there are stven or eight, at 
least, at hand to take'their turnj.and as many 
antiquarii or transcribess, probably in amothgy 
room, relieve each other in writing out the notes in 
longhand as eagh notarius gives up his place. And 
not only these bu..girls also who have been trained 
in elegant Tolligtaphy. Maecenas, we are sometimes 
told, invented shorthand; it is a Christian Maecenas 
who has made ail this possible at higsan charges, 
and who is here following his master’s progress with 
untiring devotion and admiration «all day long. 
“ He left no leisure for’meals or rest,” says a frag: 
ment in Suidas. “‘ Of the spacg from.dawn to the 
ninth or tenth hour I say nothing. All student: 
give that time to the inveSfigation of the Divine 
oracles, and toreading.’’* And assuredly wherever 
the name of Origen of Alexandria ang Caesarea is 

» Feasugl Ofticism of the New Toament, 2nd edit. (Magmillan, 
1912)+ e 


a°Suidas, ed. Berghatgy (1858), II. 1280 (of Ambrosius); 
Hicf., Ep. xiii. (of Origen)a . 
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knovg that of Ambrosius the rich deacon should 
not be forgottel., | . 
Let us turn our thougkts Westward and put the 
clock three or four hundred years on. By the- 
Seventh century the fame of tne skill of the monks 
“ of Ireland in writizg and jllumiaation had spread. 
far beyond: their own lend as their restless 
activities ed them to trayed: Witness the library 
ot “Robbio {now mostly in tke Ambrosiana at 
Milan), or of St. Gall, both fotinded by Irish 
monks c. 618. 4f the ascription of 3,00 students 
to a single monastery be too great’ a tax on our 
eredvlity, it must stillebe remembered that, at 
any rate, there is ample evidence for the existence 
of a sufficient number of Irish Scpibes to account 
for the production of an enémous number of 
manyseripts; evidence, too, of a Waowledge of 
- Gréek far exceeding that of most,of the mediaeval 
bishops, wha traced on the floor of churches a 
*$t. Andrew’s cross composed of the Latin and what 
they supposcd to be the Greek alphabet, as part 
ofthe ritual of consecration. Anda search for traces 
of acquaintance with at least some Hebrew words 
will not be found unfruitful. But our immediate 
purpose is a quest for details of a more technical 
kind. Let us take three or four incidents ¢on- 
nected with Adanman or with St. Columba. The 
first shall be a scene jn which Adamnan represents 
himsrif as acting as arianiiensis; he is taking down 
the words that fell from.Azculg’s lips, and ke is 
doing so with a stylus upoa tablets covered ‘with 


om a 
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wax, just as he might haveedone in Rome ingpre- 
~ Christian days; and we recall that “upan jyst the 
same tabulae ceratae the riediaeval precentor or 
succentor was wont to,write the list of lections and 
other details for the services of the churc, the wax” 
being provided by the sagrist—probably_ a useful — 
way of disposing of caridle-ends and other waste. 
This method of writiiig farnished the Latimlanguage __, 
with the inelegant transformation of the Greck 
xapdeoey, “to scratch,” into “‘caraxpre,” of course 
emended by ‘xritics into the more Ciccronian 
“ exarare,” whvh has the same, meanipg,. There 
are some critics whose approppiate occupatior’ in ~ 
purgatory would be an attempt to edit the Hisperica 
Famina. Let us sgmind ourselves tlien, in passing, 
that the primary duty of a student of a naanuscript 
is nof&&to detexmine what the scribe might shave 
written or ought to have written, but what he wrot? 
_and what he meant to write; and ifthe studeat would 
see how valuable such painful work may be let him - 
turn for cncouragement to Dr. C. H? Turrer’s 
magnificent edition of the Latin versions of the 
Canons or the edition of the Vulgate by Bishop, 
ohn Wordsworth and Dr. H. J. White, which is 
one of the glories of English “scholarship. The 
notes which Adamnan made were then transcribed, 
he tells us, én membranis, on skins. 7 Yn many parts 
of the ancient world papyrus wasaever used because 
it was upobtainable; by the Beurth century a.p2it 
« had been almost entirely supplanted for valuable 
MSS. py vellum. We shall have to wait nearly 


? a 
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1 00 years before ‘‘ maper”’ in the modern sense 
acquised the “vague; in England which it had pos- 
sessed in China beforefthe Christian era. 
Our second flustration, shall be the. quaint 
“rtfaditionsl story ¢ of the Cathach of St. Columba, now 
in the Royal Irith Academy, “and recently edited 
by Dr. Lawlor. St. Finn‘an_of Moville had a MS. 
broughtdrom Rome whick Columba saw. To see 
Was to e¢vet, to covet was te copy, and alas! he 
did it by steelth, regardless of Copyright. But he 
could not keép the knowledge ofgais treasure to 
himself; and Einyian, Claiming the copy, appealed 
. tothe "King. Diaxmait, in strict accordance with 
the principles of the Berne Convention, decided that 
“to every bevk belongs its gopsbook, as to every 
cow her galf.” The result, %vas a battle in which 
Celumba’s supporters were “worstet and the saint 
thimself soon retired to Iona, The book, so the 
story wens, a Latin Psalter enshrined in a silver 
case, became the battle trophy, the mascot, of the 
O'Ronnelis. True or false, its history may remind 
us of that Fulda codex deeply marked with 
, swordcuts with which the founder, the Blessed 
” Bonifacenis said to have defended himself in the 
Eighth century against his murderers,) or of the - 
Scholastic History of Peter Comestor captured 
with its gwner{.King John of Frange, by the Black 
Prince in the Battle of Poitiers, and now to be segn 
among the Royal }8S.in the British Museum.” 


1 Vita auctore Othlono, L4b.4]. ig Mabillon’s Acta | 8S. Bene. 
dict. III. ii, p. 85.00 7 c 2 Royal MSS. 19 D it, 
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. Thethird incident shews usthe work of the cop’yist 
being ‘“ gone over” in order 40 epsure,acesracy, 
as you may see it done ~o-day in any Search 
Room or lawyer's, office. A certain diseiple has 
copied a Psalter and comes to Columva to ask 
for one of the brethren taxrun over and correct (ut 
percurrens emendet) what*he has written. “Columba 
says: ‘‘ Why do you pother us? You wil>find that _ 
there is not a single letter too much oF too little 
except a vowel ‘i’ which is left out.” This 
function of theycorrector was of gréat importance, 
and one can only regret thavas higarodera specessor, 
the Press Reader, is often the best educated marvin 
aprinting office, so he is usually one of the worst paid. 
But there is ano&kgr kind of corrcetor also with 
~whom every_studem pf ancient MSS. % familiar: 
the reviser whozg aim is to ensure not that whet dies 
before him, and wil be copied again, is merely & 
. faithful transcripf, but that it is a correck Sxt or an 
impyoved one. The form in which his activities 
will display themselves will vary from emendations 
in the text of Origen or Eusebius in thg supposed 
interests of orthodoxy to that ,of Archbishop, 
Lanfranc, whose corrections of the - sorruptions 
introduced into the biblical text by scribes are 
regarded by the mediaeval chronicler as reflecting 
lustre upon the Churches both of’England and of 
France} or thgt of Archbehon ya altering “the 
gracious assistance of God’s-? afinite goodness,”* in 
‘. one of the prayersgin.¢ha Coronation Service to 


i Rab. de Monte in Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls 
Series), ii. 29. a . a a, 
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a ths merciful superjntendency of the Divine Provi- 
dence?’ ia the,supposed interests of elegance of 
diction, or, to that ofMatthew Paris on a larger 
scale proposing ‘to excise « whole passagé in an 
sifistorica™ narrative with the marginal note or 
direction, “ Vadat, que amicorum sueneeulin 
est,” or, in another ease, “ Ufile sed impertinens.”? 
A Studefit knows little. éf the ways of textual 
erttics whd cannot picture to himself the convincing 
arguments by which it would be shewn that of 
two MSS., of Which one contained of passage of that 
sort, apa Ab om did ‘not, the ole which omitted 
it ‘was to be preferred since the passage was an 
obvious interpolation. And it is not often that we 
can see so clefrly what reallyabeppened, as we can 
owing to 4he happy chance ‘which bas preserved * 
a MS. correeted by Matthew Paris’in the Parker 
Collection? at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Our Imstextract from Adamnan® may serve as a. 
prelude for a discussion of a somewhat different 
kin@. Cofumba is in Igna sitting working in his 
cell. A yeice is hcard of somcone calling across 
ithe sound and ¢he saint remarks: ‘‘ That man who 
keeps on shouting from over there is not a person 
of delicate perception (subtilis sensus), for to-day he 
will bend ov¢r and upset my inkhorn (corficulum 
atramenti}.” Atd so assuredly he did, fer on ayriv- 
ing he bent across ia kiss Columba, and, of éourse,» 
1° Matthew Paris, Chronicd: Majom (Rolls Series) iii. 205; ii. 554, 
3 MS. C.C.C.C. No. 26; ef. M. R, James, Catalogue, p, 50. 


8 For these extracts se® Ad: lan@an’s Vita S. Columbae, eg. J.T 
- Fowler (Qxford> 1894), p) pp. xivii., exii. nLib. i 28, 1.25 
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the edge of his garment overturnedthe ink. Some 

of_us, from bitter experience, “would be bss inclined 
than the admiring Diographer to see in the saint’s_ 
prophecy an example of supern tural prevision;— 
there are many quite excellent people wno ought 
never to be allowed 19 set foot inside a student’s 
room unless their breezy presence be regarded as a- 
discipline for the student's character. But what 
we are primari concerned with her: is Columba’s 
cell, It is called tuguriolun, the term applied by 
Jerome, in the famous letter “Lin w ich ivexplained 
to Augustine that, if Hebrew meant anything, 
Jonah’s gourd was really ivy, to his own abode at 
_ Bethlehem—perhap> the most famous seriptorium 
jin the x word. ~But ‘that was possibly a cave, and in 
any case probakty of stone. The word naturaily, 
means a hut or cottage such as was used by peasants 
or shepherds, arid we remember that st. Martin's 
monks at Tours, the younger of whom were scrikes, 
lived and worked in little weoden huts.? Columba’s 
abode is said to have rested on boards, and there is 
a high degree of probability that it was one ofthose 
_ beehive-shaped erections, built c* wattles, covered 
with turf or peat, and resting in this case on a 
wooden’ framework, such as certamly existed in 
Tona and as’certiinly in Ireland. ouch a structure 
if “properly huik might be ~ery-.airly comfortable 
and perfectly dry, and might nave the proportions 
of quitesa large room: 7t.is worth while to insist 
upon fhe point because it has seemed to many 

1 Hier. Ep. exii. 2 Sip. Sev., Vite b. Marini, 7. 
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scholars that the Splendour of such MSS. as the | 
Book of Kélls, og the 800k of Durrow, and, thaps 
syee may addfof the MacDérnan Gospels, pa 
“for their produftion an equal sumptuousness of 
environfuent and the &xistence of scriptoria ‘of 
a keind for which there is attthat date and in that 
‘land at any rate no suffftient evidence. 

But if such a cell as Columbsa’s may well have 
been fairly cymfortable alike in resnect of warmth 
and of dryness, it may be doubted/rhether warmth 
was Mchétactetistic, of the stone cells in more 
elaborate monastic buildings of the Benedictine 
rule. Jarrow was built of stone by masons brought 
from Gay], and all our evifiefice shews us-Bede - 
working in his cell and not Sn any oxi piace. At 
ewhat date did it become customasy to work in the 
cloister ?_ Unfortunately, it Would seem after pro- 
longed search that at present our only answer can 
be hat we do not know and that it varied in different 
places. No one woulé be likely to introduce the 
practice &s a custom, especially in winter, in monas- 

7 teriee~ where & cell was the usual home of the 
individual monk#so that when Abbot Cuthbert 
comes before us! excusing the delay in sending ~ 
some MSS. f Mainz on account of the bitter cold 
which had re the fingers of hiniself artd his 
youths (pueri), thy ave more likeby to have be€n 
working within four wallsthan in a cloister. Ina 
Carthusian house in Whi¢h tach monk had threé 
reoms there , would havé heen no difficalty in 

1 Monumenta Moguntim, ed. Jaffé (1866), p. 801. 
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working in one of them. But cloistezs for working 
would be the natural corollary to eommon dormi- 
tories for sleeping. There is a famous an# often-~— 
quoted description, writen in the Si: teenth century, 
of the arrangement of the Durham cloister Tor the 
purpose. The windows‘were glazed and “ in evety 
wyndowe iij pewes ar cairells ... a fynelx 
wainscotted, and verie close all but -y® forepart 
w had ecarveed wourke yt gave (ight in at 
y™ carrell dourex of wainscott: And ip. every 
Carrell was a deske to lye there pooké:’ on; ane 
y® carrells was no greater then from one stanchell 
of the wyndowe to another.”! Now the one side of 

~the Pe eoete {i¥’e side chosen was naturally 
that facing"sc~th wheréver possible) haa eleven, 
bays and the space available was 112 to 118 feet, 
so that each bay waS at least 10 feet in, width, 
which allows about 8 feet 4 inches for each carrel. 
At Gleucester there were ten bays; tha spaee 
available was about the sant, but each hay had 
only two carrels, which allows a width of” about 
54 feet, with a height of about 7 feet. ~ In thease 
of Westminster we can actually trace the transition 
from the general use of the cloister to the provision 
of a special room, the domus scriptoy/ac: from the 
regulattons contained in the fn homer The 
chafige must have taken place btore the middle. 

of the Thitteenth century:. I have asked myself 
many questions about it Which I-cannot answer, 

* & * - 


-~ * 





1 Rites of Durham, ed. J. Retne (Surtees Soci 
3 Ed. Maunde Thamnenn (Eanes, Bo. tke 
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and I can only console myself with the reflection 
that abou: the same time Roger Bacon was writing 
—that “the dread-of appearing ignorant is the greatést 
cause of humar error.” Itrwould certainly seem 
that tke reason of thé provision of the seriptoriae 
denus was not merely greater convenience, but 
the necessity of providing more room; and we are 
expressly told that it is certair- that the precentor, 
down to th. time of the making of it, was not 
allowed _t to leave the cloister witnout leave except 
to gO to hie tailor’s, shop (ad stones), to make 
ink (incaustum) When necessary.? If the ink were 
not called. incaustum—which is said to mean 
strictly the liquid of oakbark or pele ace in, 
acid wine with iron filings Gr vituiol a= “rocinguished, 

- though the distinction was cetainly not always 
remembered, from atrameritum, made with the 
finely ground soot obtained from burnt resin 
ed mixed with gum and dried—one might have 
supposed that the visit to the tailor’s shop was to 
obtain’ some of the red pigment, made by boiling 
scress.of a” scarletum blanketum, costly stuff dyed 
with the prodéuet of the kermes beetle? But 
a forgotten writer who says that: “ While I was 
writing thief: things I diluted my ink “with my 
- tears,” thoug\ he may be ony rhetorical, may 
aserve to remin® us*both that Birgmentum cried 


1 Opera (Rolls auicaiey. 52; Opus Tertium,% c. xxli.+.  % 
2 Customary (Herfry Bradshaw Society), ii. 97. 
* %=J, H* Middicton, Hluminged Manuscripts “Cambridge 
Univesity Bross, 1892), pp, 254, 246, 249 
*s 
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up quickly, and of another Fegalation elsewhere 
forbidding brethren access t the kitchen save when 
their ink required toebe thawed? In any case it 
was the precentor’s duty to mak& tHe in®, and ere 
only for the brethten, byt by courtesy to provide 
it for secular scribes, just as it wes hi§ duty to 
provide parchment,™o*syperintend the 2orrettion 
of work done, to write briefs for the Monastery, 
and to perform ‘all tke offices of # librarian. It 
might well bé¥aid down that “ y cue must 
be spared in n¥-ny things” = A> me 
We have spoken of Westmigster; When we turn - 
our steps to St. Paul’s at the same period we shall 
find a very different,state of affairs.t In 1288 there 
is OMx.gye scriptor “attached to the cashedral and 
he weoeives two foaves of bread a day. To iudge 
from Baldock’S stgtutes, he filled in his time by 
_ binding the books, for there is a, prayision of a 
livery of bread and beer “ad opus scriptoris et . 
ligatoris librorum ecclesie,” a provisior*whichastill 
remains in Colet’s epitome of the statutes. There 
is also another section, however,, to which it is. 
worth while to call special attention, foxstfiews us 
that as early as the Thirteenth Century places were 
assigned in the nave of St. Paul’s for twelve scrip- 
tores, for the gervice not of the lurch but of the 
peoples and gives us the oath ‘nich they toeketo 
fulfil theiroffice faithfully, gf also to do notbing 
ato tht detriment of the cathedral body.t Such 


1 Syarrow Simpson, Regisgrtém Staiutorum, pp- 178, 18, 219, 
78. = — 
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write.s fulfilled at least some of the functions of 

those to be found in the bazaars of the East to-day. 

With whatever rental cautions we may read the 

“lete Mr, -A. I. Teach’s constant strictures upon 
popular and eve.’ learned n tions’ of monastic 
edueatior, we.sha°l do well to. remind ourselves 
_that-~the “monasteries in the Middle Ages had no 
monopoly -of secondary educstion, that many of 

' their most*.distinguished members received the 
Greater part c* their intellectual tr<ining outside 
the houses to wi h they-belonged, ind that in very 

. may parts “here were-more numerous and better 
scribes outside the monasteries than within. It 
is singular how little place such pursuits occupy 
in Lanfrane’s constitutions fr monastic orm, . 
and at Ab.ngdon and St. Aibarts> ote 

' end at Canterbury, there is abuncant evidence of 
the use of the services of persons brought in from ° 

- outside. ‘An entry such as that in the Canterbury ~ 
accounts in 1257 of a payment of 10s. for writing 
agreements made in London between Archbishop 
Boniface Of Savoy, the Earl of Gloucester, and the 
‘Chaptex_or arfother in 1278 of 20s. paid to a 
certain notary pvdtic for letters concerning the 
Tenth sent to the Roman Curia under the seal of 
the Archdeacti? are natural enough: legal instru- 
ments are seriory matters; and the monastery 
probably also regaréed 20s. given in the same year 
to the clerks of the Justiciar “ for reading our._ 
charters” as monew well Spent.t But it is clear 

a us. Lambcth, 242%: 4, 45, 


at 
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that copyists were often Broyght in, toa work 
which it might have been gexpeeted that the monks 
would have done fyr themselves, ahd at certain, 
periods in the “Thirteenth echtury it@scems “ry 
doubtful whethe® the Brior and Chapter of Canter- 
bury actually wrote aay of thtir own formal letters. 
Th his very valuvfbte book* on The Pépal Chancery , 
Dr. R. L. Poole has provided the student with a 
wealth of information down to fhe time of Pope 
Innocent SUI. upon a re eae tia to which 
very few are compctent to #peak Uk-whhe p eriod 
which he selected enableti hymn to stew the abctine 
tion between the nolarius proper, who was strictly 
an ecclesiastical | scribe and i& minor orders, 
the tabellio, *who, whatever his aspirations, 
aay sptaking not an ecelesiasticad scribe 
and need not %c i inorders. Wecan trace the growth 
of a confusion which is complete lopg before the 
post-Reformation documents issued by thesMastern, 
of the Faculties in England, in which*the titles are 
used as altcrnative and it would scosy equivalent. 
Moreover, in Dr. Poole’s description of the influence 
of the Impcrial upon the Papal Meeitery, the 
student may find an explanatTon of a feature which 
he gan scarcely have failed to notice in English 
episcopal registers of a variation in the attesting 
ee s designation of himse¥ as s by apombedic ’ 
“by imperial ang apos$@ic authority,” awd the 
notary of the present day may please himself with 
the, ‘reflection, that be is the, only person whose 


. ‘ . hed ad e 
1 Cambitige "University Press, 191g. 
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attestation of a‘ dacument is recognized as valid 

in all civilized countries, But there is another 

feature which the * paleographer,_ and especially 

“HRBr ritish Apalxogrepher, will recall with interest. 

In a famous eulogy upon Benedict Biscop, Bishop 

Stubbs has ‘said that “the civilisation and learn- 

.ing of?the Sth century rested’@n the monastery 

whick he fotinded, which profuced Bede, and 

through him thet school of Yerk, Alcuin and the 

Carolingian schc J, on which the cu}vure of the 

Middle Ageswas knized.’! ,' The old Hapal notaries 

ceveloped a handwriting sof their own—the curial 

hand, a departure from which probably seemed 

to them as indecent as the ratification of a Treaty 

with a wafer frreat Seal does to some © People = 

days: they were conservative folk? did“iney pot 

corftinue to use papyrus till the Elevcnth century ? 

& But the beautiful Carolingian minuscule of the 

s~ Imperial Chancery won its way, with truly curious 
Otros the transition. _ 

It would be going beyond our proper scope to 

deal with the extra-ecclesiastical activities of 

Xe seed mit he quasi-ecclesiastical persons even 

farther than has perhaps already been done. And 

hence we must. pass over chancellors who were 

Xt, or became bishops.and archbishops, and Signifigd 


o clerggie who sat at the Exchequer when in tne 


opinians of chroniclersand others they “could have 
been better occupied in less secular pursuits, though 


1 Dictionary of Christien ‘Biography Gche Murray, 1900),-#.0., 
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it must be admitted that the stories of Gerwise, the 
Twelfth-century clerk of tife Chanceltor, Chaplain 

_ of St. Stephen’s, and afitged yritem of the Great 
Rolf of the Efcheduer, or of Riehard, Fitz-Nea-~ 
Bishop of Londen, 2nd autho» of the Dialogus dt 
Scaccario, are sorely tempting. _ Bub it may be 
permissible to close this section by suggesting that 
the activities df, chantry priests, snot only in” 
education but as ecclesiastical scpibes, are capable 
of a goodxdeal more illustratiog from a patient 
study of recagds than they havefreceived, and that 
parish clerks,'since they were Gace ia inttor erderg, 
have at least a claim to pasSing notice in this con- 
nexion. The space gained, howeyer, by necessary 

issions shall le utilized by saying something 
furtint the, ecclesiastical scribe as copyist, as 
man of businggs, and as an original author.” 
The ecclesiasttal scribe in a monastery wrote 
not for money or fame, though famé might come 
te him, especially if he were skilled alsg in ilfumina-* 
tion, as was William th well-known oe pict&r in 
the reign of Henry III. The monk Yrote for the 
glory of God and the good of the Ch . One 
cannot help suspecting that the ideas even of 
scholars are sometimes thrown a little out of 
perspective by the splendours ¢f famous codices 
which are the treasures of gregt libraries and the 
* . a oy: 

‘glory’ of the private esllegtions of millionaires. 
The ,Fextus or Gospel bodk or the Missal ch the 
highealtar of @ gréat*chutch,a great MS. Bible of 
thes largest volume *and written on tke finest 
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uterinéwellum, the Horae of a Queen—these books 
on which we feast’ our “eyes to-day—are no doubt 
but a remnant; but it is very, easy to exaggerate _ 
“thegtotal gumber ¢f those that ‘tan ever have 
éxisted. The great~Missal finishefl in 1884 which, 
as Flete tes us, Ahbot Litlyngton gave to the 
high altar of Westminster, took 4wo years to make. 
“Thomas Preston the scribe ceceigda for his pay £4 
and 20s. worth‘ of cloth, the large illuminated 
initials cost £22, and the total cost was $64 14s. 7d., 
or at the very leayé £400 of our mogey. In that 
case &s itt mafzy others a scribe was brought in 
from outside, but the“Abbot himself not only gave 
but made other books for.the Divine Office, to be 
used for the ghapel of future akbots, Se 
infirmary.! Chauccr’s monk who of-e Tragzaies hi 
an duundred in his celle” docs not profess to be a 
typical figure, though it is rather hard when he is 
told: “ Your .ale anoycth al this companye.” But 
‘read the old Durham catalogues, or Dr. James’ 
reprint of those of Canterbury and Dover, or Miss 
Bateson’s of Syon Monastery,’ or Dr. S..R. Mait- 
lafid’s st~dy_in The Dark Ages, and say how you 
would like to tace the prospect of having to make a 
copy of one of a good many of the works there 


1 Flete, Hisjory of Westminster Abbey, ed. J. Armitage Robin- 
soneéiCam bridge Univer: ty Press, 1909), p. 185. Cf. .W. “R. 
Lethaby, Westminster Abbey, 4 ané the Rings’ Crajtsypen | ‘“(Duck- 
worth)! 1906), pp. 280-281. 

2 J. Raine, Culalogi Vetervs (SuXges Society); M. R. James, 
Ancient Libraries of Cantersury aed Dover ; M. Bateson, Syon 
Monagteryvoth @imbridge Universicy Press). 
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enumerated or even of a whole Bible, and remember 
that you would have had tg Cop§ fhe work Allotted 
to you, not one of your ow choige. Montalembert 


“will tell you that thé monks inethejr clojsters were— 


never warmed; Mr. Middleton will bring before your~ 


- mind the pleasing picture of a smajl portable 


a 


brazier in youx. woaden carrel. Y suspect that in 
most cases if yos were allowed to puf your “hands 
occasionally round a “ fyreball ” such as wasused 
in the chugches you’ were uncommonly fortunate. 
Of course you might be an enthusj/st like Otholonus, 
a monk at Ratisbon in tle Elevcnth gery, whose, 
activities are described byoSir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy from Mabillon: “ Besides the books which. I 
binoeid ae away for the edification of those who 
askew>ethem, and of others to whont I gave them 
— a ; 
unasked, I wrote nineteen missals, ten for the 
abbots and monks in our own monastery, four for 
the brethren of Fulda, five for thfse in other 
places, three books of the Gospels, and two with- 
the Epistles and Gospels, which are called Leéztion-- 
aries; besides which, I wrote four Servece books for 
matins.”! To many a scribe the bell summoning 
to service must have come as g wele@uie relief; and 
if to some it was an unwelcome interruption, yet 
there is a virtue in holy obedience, as St. David 
dicovered, aecording to Giraldys Cambzensis, when, 
havittg been interrupted in copying the Géspet of 
St. J ¢hn, he returndd from Church to find tkat the 
1 Hescriptive Catalohue® of ‘Mategials (Rolls Series), iii., p, 
XxiR. os 
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* column he had pegun jhad been finished by angelic 
ministre.tiors in tetters of gold.t This story is 
somewhat spoilt hy the addition that the Gospel 


~Was not allowed to,be finished bus was shut ‘up in” 


«8 Costly cover, angi that ill Defgll any man who 
sought to open the book to-verify the marvel. 

But we will ‘suppose out scribe seated in his 
seriptorium. The volume that” h4s been allotted 
to him to copy, has been take from one of the 
armarioli or cases along the side of the,wall of the 
cloister or in thé\library, and he places it before 
him propeed yp ether upon a des% or—horresco 
Feferens—sometimes wpon another book or books, 
if pictures do not lie, as students have done and 


_ will do in spité of librarians from yee 


Librarians rfiay sometimes he a, little, me, . 


but even a librarian and a Briton may be €x- 
cused a groan of indignant herror if he sees, 
as these eyts have seen, the open leaves of the 
-Codex Amiatinus, one of the wonders of the world, 
-wherewith Ceolfrid and Jarrow repaid the literary 
_ debt of Britain to Italy, being used in the Lauren- 
tign Library at Ejorence as a comfortable cushion 
for two “Tontnic elbows. Our scribe has ruled 
with a metal point upon his parchment or vellum 
the lines upon evkich he will write, and he begins 
with a quill or a metal pen to make his Gipy. df 
he CT~zareful copyist he will reproduce his exémple 
with “ronsiderable fide.ty, even though” he- may 
not understand it: while, ever ¥ on the whole he 
| Giraldi Optra (Rolls Series), iii. 898. - 
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does, there are pitfalls for wandering attentién or 
tired eyes. The scribe who represented the Church 
of All Saints by “Ecqlesia omni‘im sitgulorum” 
may be paying @ tribute to the aniqveness ef 
personality, but is lixel} to have béen more familiar 
~ with leases. But let us take an-earlier example of 
a writer’s dangern, Ke.is copying Virgil's Aineid, 
shall we say—-I poor thé illustration from Roger 
Bacon—and without the change of “ single letter 
he may writeN viii. 83), either wrongly “ Viridique 
in littore conspicif ursus '’—“ on the sreen marge the 
bear beholds ”—%r rightly “ conspicitu sus “’—“‘'on 
the green marge a sow is seen.””? Or in another case, 
not understanding the “‘n’. with a stroke over it, 
~which means “enin’”” he may transcxibe it as 
~*~ sqmen.™ There ate few books from which 
within their limits the student can learn so much~ 
about abbreviation and contractions ,as from 
Professor W. M. Lindsay’s Early Irish .dinuseule 
Script, and Notae Latinae (a.p. 700-850), and 
he will find them an invaluable training for the 
study of later periods—such, for example, as that 
illustrated by Messrs. Johnson’s and Jenbson’s 
English Court Hand (1066-150C}. He will find 
reason also to think that misunderstandings of 
contractions begin much earlier than’ has some- 
times*seen suppdsed; and he will b+ a very langujde 
stfdent of paleography, if ne ia not interested jn 
. the illustrations of our insular method of contracting 
“ autem?’ the method *n Spain, and that elsewhere. 


“x 


1 Oper {Rolls Series), pablt Compendium Stadii, ¢.~xi. 
7 a : 
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Tfathe MS.eis to de illuminated the scribe will 
leave spdve for*thé jnitial, whether it is to be 
subsequently puf in SP himself or, more usually, 
by another ehatd. Whefner she ever ‘allowed 
himself the amusement of#a fpen-and-ink picture 
in the margin would depend upon the nature of the 
book and the cireumstanges 0 its preparation. 
If he did not do so it wes faith? “certain that in the 
cdse of some books a later, strike would; and the 
seemliness or frivolity of the illustrgtion was cer- 
tainly not alwhys determined by the character of 
the com@fntsof the voluthe.t A very amusing picture 
sometimes redecn* a very dull book for others 
besides the orjginal scribe or the original possessor. 

The preparation of books in this way was of 
course slow work; but given time and-ewofker: 
was possible for a very large number of copieS to be 
made. In the case of the secular scribes, on the 
other haf, it is quite clear that the more expedi- 
tious method was adopted of dictation by one 
pttson to a large number of others who wrote as 
he read;“and it seems equally certain that the same 
* procedyre wae followed in the monasteries in the 
case of works net-of primary importance. MSS. 
produced in such conditions will of course’be exposed 
to further “ptssibilitics of error due to“ varying 

weducati¢n, defegts of hearing, ard sifilar -auses. 
Hiven in the case fs sefvice books the payaaction ie 
1 Thus the solemn pages of eas nay’s Register are decorated = 


with two most beauti€ul chugefi bells, inscribed ‘ * Komeneye,” 
when the Arghbishdp lays the @lace under an interdiat. 
- 
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one of the Customaries that the ncvices ar to 
be trained to be so familiar with what they have 
to sing as not to be disturbed by 4 poszible error 
in writing, if any sould meet thir cye, suggests 
that such errors wer; net unknown. And anyone 
~who has ever studied Dr. Fsirfax’ great St. 
Albans music-book.noy at Lambeth, or ary similar 
work, will realize how,casily mistakes might occur, 
especially in the way of omission anc particularly 
where the sanf> word happens to strike the eye in 
two places of thg exemplar and tie intervening 
‘words are overlooked. And Bede’s comnlaint. of the 
carelessness of copyists and corrcétors and specially 
of mistakes in transcribing pumbers is familiar to 
us all! I confess tha® when I read strictyres upon 
ti learticd wigh® wEo read “‘ mumpsimus ”’ for 
“ sumpsimus " I xecall with sympathy that even- 
my learned predecessor Ducarel was led astray 
by that Thirtecnth-century “S,” shaped ‘like a B 
whiclt has fallen to the left and looks like an "M, 
into writing “Mencnaker”™ for “ Sevenaker ’— 
the modern Sevenoaks. ~ 
God gave abbeys, but the devil gave cells and 
cellarers—Giraldus recites the ‘apophthegm with 
as much gusto as he does the common gibe “ malus 
monachus bonus clericus est,”’? but there is an 
enormous amount of still unutilized matérial 
social and ecgromic history 7 fia) jhe accounts of the 
~ ecclesiasti¢al scribe mn ‘his capacity of man of 
* Bedae Ep. ad 1 Pleguwinum >In Sari, Lib. 11. Prolog. 


4 Giraldi Opera (Rolly Series), iv., p. 84. ~ 
Ae Sy 
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bustaess, if Only they could be studied compara- 
tively. The ériginal tolls, - of course, have often 
perished, but nét the summaries entered in monastic 
accour books. \ Do you realiz® that we can study 
the life of the monks of‘arfterbury during forty 
years before there is ny extant Archiepiscopal = 
Registew’? You'can seec wh ss diatoi of the chief 
Qfficers of a Benedictine Monastery spent, the 
presents the gave to the, king—two oxen ad ex- 
hennium Domini Regis 24s. 6d.; andA&o the Queen— 
una cupa datd Reginae seven marks, in 1278; the 
five Mllings spent on a ring given to the wife of 
Solomon of Dovef in 1272; the sixty-five duodenae 
or quires of éwelve leaves of parchment bought in 
1278 forg 55s. 24d.; the red thread for the seal 
cogting 4d.; the purchase 6f ‘‘“chaneperes ” in,Jo%9 

ead litteras portandas” for 15é@.; the half-yearly 
salary of 6s. 8d. paid in 1804 toWilliam “ Sirugicus,” 
no doub?for blood-letting; to say nothing of boots 
for the eovices and the 9s. paid by the moxks to 
four barbers for their services, in preference to 
cutting each other’s hair and shaving each other's 
Crowne, ou can see the cost of horse hire and of 
journeys, and, more important still, year by year 
the“ Work i in the Town ” with its details of wages 
of carpentérs and builders and plumber ‘yes, and 

wgfthe plumber’e boy; and the cost of thes n@fterials 
they used. Thesey*hifigs re worthy pf study,? and 
we have only touched ,the fringe of what might 
be said on the subject of & ficéounts and leper: 


oe Pa Ms. Lambeth, 242 Ff. Ke, 9, 44, 241, ete. * 
© < 
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Of the ecclesiastical scribes menk Ors no, as 
original author it would be easy to,say much, it is 
veny difficult to say a Kttle. His, importange we 
ean realize, if indeed »se.ever doubt it, the inoment 
we make the simple+experiment—to take only a 
“single field—of eliminating him tronr the original 
authorities for Enjaish history and ask ourselves 
how far it is possiblesto construct ay intelligib>: 
series of pictures from what remains. And there 
were other fields besides history ,in which his 
services were great. Of course, it is easy tpexag- 
gerate the erudition of these writers: the truly 
amazing list of earlier writers collected by Mr. 
Plummer as known tg Bede* shrinksto compara- 
ively few of which you find traces when ‘you read 
the Rprvalae Canitarienses, and Roger Bacon 
laments that he Has tried for twenty years to get ~ 
hold of the works of Seneca and has failed.” Of 
course, we may say that their historical methads 
were “uncritical, their scientific knowledge rudi- 
mentary, and their credulity beyond belief; but 
if we would judge a man truly we must learn tosee . 
him in his time and place- and not judge-hica by a 
standard of, which he had no conception or for - 
the omission of things which he covld, not have 
known, | M. Jusserand has made the method_of col- 
lecting Thformation for a mesliaevai contempore7s==~ 
chronicle familiar to many .an English reader who 


7 - 
¢ Plummtr, Bedue Opera “isioniea i (Oxford University Press, 
1896), I., pp. I-lii. i ms 


2 Operd (Rolls Series), p. £2; ons Tertium, c. xy. a 
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« 
: would iiever have yead it in the annals of Worcester 
Priory. (‘A giste» was prepared, with a loose 
leat gcedulg] ag the en€” (we vaunt ourselves 
greatly, do we not, on ourgezph-advertised modern 
appliances ?), “on whjch tKe daily events were | 
inscribed inf pencil, ‘cfm plumbo.’ At the end 
of the Year the appajntec pene ‘non qui- 
fumque volyerit sed cui injfingtum fucrit,’ shaped 
these notes into a continved narrative, adding his 
remarks andcomments, and inserting the entire 
texted the oficial documents sent by authority 
for the monastery,to keep, according to the custom 
of the time... . The loose leaf was then removed, 
and a new 6&ne placed instegd in view of the years | 
tocome$! Naturally this only applies to a 
pfoportion of chronicles and_ histories. #here 
” were many written much mgre fn aceordance with 
moderr§, methods, though, unfortunately, the 
medern ecclesiastical dignitary who writes a 
wook d&es not follow the estimable example of 
Giraldus’ in entertaining, with a befitting hospi- 
tality, all who are willing to come to hear it read. 
Many f+hese ecclesiastical scribes were men of 
bumour, as well’as of learning: they had a shrewd, 
sometimesone may think an almost too shrewd, 
knowledge of the world, and they loved a goog story. 
“am ndreds of years after it happened, Giraldug, as 
eclesiastical his€qrian, astill chuclles, over the 
story of the Empeyot @sking the mosf learmed © 


4 


s 
eo.) dusserand, Lterary Histery x the English Peaple (Fisher 
Unwin, 3895), i, 187. ¢ » 
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member of his court, and of his'agc,.a men sprung 
from the northern parts of Britain: ‘‘ What is the 
distance-between a Scot and a sot *” and reoeiving 
the answer “ Tabula ++>tum ”—“ Qnly atable"’; it 
is the voice of Alcu’n in the accents of Jowett. 
~ And some very humble se*ibes could ‘write as well 
as any jetter-write.\o* to-day, as you may see if 
you will read the Igtt2rs of the unha*py monk Cf 
Canterbury segt in 1188*on a mission to the Great 
St. Bernard. He is nearer Heaven, so that it is 
natural to suppose that his prayérs will+= the 
sooner heard; but Hell is more present in his mind 
than ever before. He cannot stand: yet to slip is 
death; and the icicles are hadging from his beard.? 
rl not a great | hergic soul, but Ict ds tender 
hin’ sr sympathy, and take our leave of him and% of | 
his brethren at leaSt with gratitude for the pleasure 
and instruction that they have affordeg’lto the 
students of a later age. We may become tkir 
critics: we shall not ceasc to be their debtérs. 


1 Epistolae Cantuarienses (Rolls Serics), p. sf. 
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Tue study of ecclesiastical records is as fascinating 
ta-the-student’ as the.description of them is em- 
barrassing to the Jecturer. To reduce the subject- 
matter within a reasonable compass, he must 
restrict his fitld and forbear to discuss such interest- 
ing topics as are suggested, for example, by t! 
Regesta Pontificum or the Calendars of P&pal 
“Registers or Papal Letters, or by” Dr. R. L. Poole’s 
fascinatpg book on the Papal Chancery. He 
carnot alow himself such interesting divagations 
into continental parallels as are to be found in such 
a work as Dansey’s Horae Ruridecanales.' He will 
have before his mind the fear of seeming to advanced 
students too elementary-~and to the less advanced 
—too difficult; afd, on the other hand, he must 
choose between the rather gruesome simplicity of 
a series of ingeniously articulated skeletops and 
™+s human intérest, abhorrent to the specialist, of 
flesh and blood afid the spirit which, for good or 
evil, gave them life. ‘Yet, as the subjept-matter 
bears at least family Jikeness to the * farrago’ 
~ "1, ° 4 Second edition (Rivington, 1844). 
& 7.82 
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of the heathen satirist, we will chafienge crpicism 
at the outset with a definigion, ppd say that we 
propose to consider ay ecclesiastical record as ‘a 
record made by Sy for an ecclesiastical »frson in 
relation to his functjon&’ This nfay be reminiscent 
of Bishop Wilberforce’g famous definition of an 
Archdeacon, butt east we shall have cecuregl an 
attachment to a han Being, and pr proceed to 
investigate his activities, whether in an administra 
tive or a judicial aspect, with perhaps a class of 
‘documents subsidiary’-as a reminder that ,even 
an archivist is sNbject to hiuman weakeess, and that 
the Lambeth Librarian not féss than the Court 
of Chancery may be custqdian of things which it 
would be difficult té classify. s 

‘e will begin with the records of an Archbishop 
or a Bishop, mot merely because it is the mow 
convenient method of procedure on account of the 


" extent of the field which will thereby fe coyered, 


buf also because it is natural to supposg that such 
records will be better kept than those of Ic&ser 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, although it “must be 
frankly admitted that this naturdi supposition i§ 
sometimes found to rest upon rather a weak 
foundation. We are often inclined to treat récords, 
which are, pf course, notes of happenings, as though 
they“themselvés just happened, ‘instead’ of heinae 
ds they, ares the product of ¢ human intelligence 
ubject'to human limitation$; and we are apt’ also 
to consider them witholt-due regard to the purpose 
for Which they wee thade. NO doubt t@ adept 
pr «@ 
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any o*her coufse demands the exercise of i imagina- 
tion, of which we have a deep-rooted distrust, and 
which may, of course, easily-lead us astray ;. but it 

_ 4s hard <5 see ‘crow we are to_interpret, let us say, 
a Bishop's register if we lecve out of account two 
personalities at least which contributed to the 
making of t—the Bishop hicnself- “ad the registrar, 
the scribe of his acts, 

Let us carry our minds eas to the date of 
our earliest English registers of Episcopal acts— 
the first_quarter of the Thirteenth century. The 

~ rule of Johro is drawing to an ‘nglorious close, 
and the long reign of Henry III. is about toa 
begin. What -shall we find if we go into an 
Episcopal »usiness room? First of ally almost 
certainly, a kalendar and a Formulare. It is 
e~mere accident that ecclesiastical forms preserve, 
mutatis m-tandis, a substantial identity of language 
for centuric, and that not only in the same diocese, 
- No doubt both in earlier and later times the records 
theinselves -often served the purpose of typical 
examples—some of the Lambeth Act Books of the 
Nineteenth century are scored with pencil-marks 

— which shew it—buz the earliest registers postulate 
coliections of forms. Such precedent books are 
frequently repulsive in appearance and highly 
“strimental to the reader’s sight, while the con- 
tractions are often -) rigorous as to make them 
mere gibberish to any bvt the practised student. — 
They have therefore been tittle thought of or cared 
for by ater custodians; and y~t the English tcrms 
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used to-day are often found, «when » we? make 
allowance for changed cirgutastafées, to be almost 
kiteral- translation, ¢f the Letin niodely* The 
effort made undemtee Commonwealth t6 enforce 
the talking of Latin attd,Greek in the Universities 
did not extend to the ffice of Fitstfruits in the 
Exchequer, as y> dnfay, see by reference t@ the 
Composition Books* A return wasandde to Latin 
at the Restpration, but in the interval many law 
clerks and even, it may be, some Bishops had 
become a littlerusty in the Humanities,.sinag we 
P find in 1689 Péter Mews} Bighop & Winchester, 
who had been a military officer under Charles L., 
solemnly certifying,the Burons of the Exchequer 
that ‘collavimus’ the church of CPilbolton to 
‘Thomas Sayer.? * bg 
The final ch8nge from Latin to English beg&fn 
_ in the Canterbury forms about 1783, %ith what 
imperfect success, there or elsewhere, dhyone may 
judge who is familiar with the barbasous jaygon 
talked by legal officials at the conftymation of 
a Bishop-elect, But of the old books of forms 
dozens still remain. They arg not Iggal evidence, 
but they ere often made up from actual docypents— 
and of, their value to the erudite a agent paper on 
redagds extricgted as well as extracted from a 


Lambejp volume for the English? Historical RevieS” 


is suffigent’ evidence.4 No frology is needeg for 
et Public Recortl Offige:¢ Exehequer Firstfruits, Bishop's 
Certificates, Winton No. 6. |@ . 
3 2G Miss Rose Gralgm CEng. Hist. *Rev., april, 7918, epp. 
218-225). : - 
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calling attention-to them, since they were made 
for use and ar& a uveful indication of subject- 
matt Forms of institutica and induction, com 
- missions,’ inquisitions, proxies—citations, licences, 
dispensations, actuittances! cempositions, indul- 
gences, letters difhissory manumijssions, certifi- 
cates of eldetion or of pid ‘of an election— 
all-these thimys and many “iore will be found 
represented, and the number grows as each age 
provides forms for new purposes while still carry- 
ing-e~-much of the old; for if the Law and the 
Church are fie two least revolutionary elements 
in English life, the ecclesiastical lawyer is surely 
endowed with-a double portion of the spirit of 
conservatisfa. It is not aloays his fault that, 
- owirg to various ‘ changes of thé’times,’ you m¢St 
now look for many of these and_otller ecclesiastical 
records in libraries, public and private. When 
ba Otghton, who must always be named with 
honour arrong students, was given, in the reign 
of George It., a sight of the Harleian Collection, he 
t.stood amazed ,at so great a treasury of pearls,’ 
And the wise ‘student in- quest. of ecclesiastical 
~~secords which have strayed will never omit to 
consult the catalogues of the Cotton Collection or 
of the Tanner MSS. . 
> What else shail we see in the “business room 
where the scribe—tZie one-man who ‘knows and 
cares not why or wherefore but bow—is fracing., 
on parchment with’ painfyl care the deed og the 
letter Whigh registers or gives Cifect to his sianhie's 


, 


rt 
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will? Most probably we “stall find a suryey or 

‘extent’ of the episcopal estates, for the Bishop is a 
territorial magnate with “ovligafions ae his 
tenants and to tht,t Crown. It is tree thatio copy — 
of the ‘ Bolden Buxe ’ i said to be extant of earlier 
date than a.p. 1800; yetno onedoubts that it was 
madedy Bishof Hughsde Puiset or Pudsey in 1181, 
and that, like Bishétg Hatfeld’s Fourjeenth-century 
survey, it must “represent a kind ‘of compilation 
not peculiar'to the great diocese of Durham. 

And there, too, on a rough wooden shelf, or piled 
up in a corner Af the barély furnished room, are a‘ 
series of cophini which we rflay render ‘ boxes’ 
with a shrewd suspicion that they soon became 
stout canvas bags. “Each is labelled with the year. 

“Set us open one. «Tht Lord Pope has been pleased | 
to address toethe Archbishop of the provingt 
‘bulls’ and ‘letfers apostolical’ relating to a 
variety of subjects, including, it may be, the 
disposition of a vacant piece of egclesiastical 
preferment, or, as is just ‘as likely, of.one thd is 
not yet vacant; or it may be as to Tenths or the 
Denarii of the Blessed Peter or other dues, or the 
procuration to be paid to the nirveio ofthe Apostolic 
ae now ‘present in England. Of gugh documents 

jes  will,bave been made and transmitted to the 
Bikey, or thete may be other fapal eommunicac 
fions direored to the _Bishope himself. It will be 
yery necessary, to keep. thém, at any rate,“until 
they have been fortndlly “ entered, but sometimes 


eon Both published t by the Surtees Socfety. * ” 


> 
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longer, for the: entry’ may only be a note of the 
cophinus ia whjén tney are to be found. At a 
later date those vhat ndve survived the corrosive 
action “<damp,or of mice will nd 4oubt be flattened 
and bound up. . Pas 

Now, the existence cs sucn documents and 
their purpgse will entail that of “another record 
which you ,will find scmewypre in the room— 
viz, a Tazatio, or valuation -of ecclesiastical 
benefices, a compilation of some mément at a 
time when these benefices .were the _milch-cows 
bothC>Pope,and King.” It is segrcely necessary 
to add that we shallot be so unwise asto suppose 
that the one which bears the name of Pope Nicholas 
was the first of its kind, any rf.ore than to ascribe 


> 


infallibility to the edition o7 it-published by the~ 
i Record Commission. Let us open agother cophinus. 


It ‘holds 2 series of rolls, greét and small—the 
Compoius gr account rolls of the stewatd of the 
episcopal manors. At a later date these willbe 
kepé in a separate room, for he is a very important 
person with dignity befitting his responsibility, 
énd with others under him. A man like Adam 
Torlesse in the Sixteenth century or like Ralph 
“puvw™a the Seventeenth at Lambeth was one of 
the most important persons there. We find n 
-~Archbishcp’s principal Steward, deed, ic’ the 
Comfaission of the,, Peace tor severa] counties; 
rank-ng with the Libratian,in respect of appropriate 


offerings from Bisheps, “apc ‘raving the chaplains ~ 


sitting én decent hamility at hig table. Somewhere 
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in the room, too, witl bes found a collection of 
charters and grants. P : Y 
‘Somewhere in the roum' is an indication of 
“a judicious, ifaumsatisfactory, vaguenes~, which 
is not without “pdrpose both in regard to the 
Taratio and thé chasters. Jor while we have 
been taking a cursqry survey of his, camera «the 
scribe has compfsted~the document on which 
he has been engaged, and which is wanted for 
to-day of to-morrow, and is free, if he has the 
energy, to make a permanent note of the miscel- 
laneous célleation of parchments at ore~Amnid ox 
another .which have been accumulating. Let us 
be quite certain that they will have been accumula- 
ting, for. if an irtmedidte note or transcript had 
been made you.wculd not find the frequent mis- 
placements in, order of date with which we areséhi 
familiar. And sometimes, it must be admitted, 
the Bishop is a sore trial to his ‘ map of business.’ 
Ie is moving about from manor to nfanor or, much 
against his will, he has gone to Lofidon og elses 
where for Parliament or Convocation,*in deference, 
perhaps, to the caustic observation of the Arch- 
bishop that if he is ‘well enough te ride about his 
diocesé he is well enough not to shirkeBickops” 


~ypeéting ; or at a later date, it nfa$ be, much more 


eeinst his avill, he has left Londom to visit Ji» 


» dioc®e,,or he may have ggne abroad upo® urgent 


public affairs of tHe Kingdom, or to payra visit 
ad‘limina Apostoloram.* In, the last two cases he 
wil certainly haye appointed -a Vicgr-Geperal, and 
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the scribe is happy—for, whatever may be taking 
Aiea > . : f 
place aproad, at byme’ business is as usua]. But in 
the other.cases we may ‘be sure that many pre-_ 
decessoM\had found themselves*jr: the position of 
the Seventeenth-century scribe Wno lumps together 
4& great number of notes ofrmiscellaneous acts with 
very inadequate information as to dates, etc.,- and 
records that it is the best he tan do because the 
Arclisishop has been going aboat without his 
secretary.' Against this not unnatural grumble of 
the man to whom exactitude is second nature we 
-may "he adqniring conmment in the Fourteenth- 
century London reginter of the ill-fated Simon of 
Sudbury, where the seribe, after recording for 
future reference the forms connetted with monastic 
elections, adds: ‘In businesse¢ of this kind and in. 
“Sthers he shewed himself gentlemanly to everyone, 
and very rarely makes himself difficile’? But for 
the benefit of other students we may add that 
‘anyone who finds a record of an ordination by ‘a 
sBishgp who is also head’ of a college had better 
recall the praiseworthy aphorism of Captain Cuttle. 
Where will our Thirteenth-century scribe make 
his transcript ~of dosuments or a record of those 
“Witch ke merely notes without transcribing, and 
what kind of things will he record ? Let us ‘tur? 
~tq the earliest York register for guilance. “ttre 
are two great rolls, the ‘first 42} feet dong, the * 
1 Lanibeth Act Book, i.17:% — ~ cs as 


§ Registrum Simonis deoSudviriaS £107 (Canterbury and 
York Sociefy), p. 86. 
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pute 
second 38 feet, written on both sidés. There was 
possibly once a third, for the firsf%en years of the 
pontificate have no reSord. ‘ These rolls of parch- 
ment are made up‘of smaller sheets, eac! about 
2 feet long, joined one.to anotker by string. A 
~ difficulty presents itself at the ovtset. Three times, 
in the last half-century we have been assured. ih 
almost the same murds,*but with # cumulative 
weight of authority, by Canon Raine, Mr. Philli- 
more, and lat, but not least, by Mr. Fowler, whose 
little pamphlet on Episcopal Registers? it is to be 
hoped that ever~one will huy and strdy, tia this. 
- ‘register’ had probably no prececessor. The argu- 
ment is this: It heads the list in the Fourteenth- 
century York inventbry, and had simila® collections 
“ oxisted it is scarcely ‘possible that not in a single 
diocese should ap earlier one remain, though many 
monastic charter Books, exposed to grecter peril 
of destruction, go back to an carlier date. Dissent 
frofh such authority is temerarious, ahd perhaps 
only a tyro would venture’it; but let us’be a litle 
daring, and ask a few questions. Hbw many 
records of a Commissary Court @o we know to 
survive of earlier date thin Elizaketh, cr even then ? 4 
How many records of Consistory Courts, °in an 
inSepehdent. form, anterior to 1450? How many 
recoitée of the Court of Arches ‘carlier “than the~ 
Seventécath century ?_ = 3 
_ Let nS consider this point. The Court of Arthes, 


2.9 4 
1 R. C. Fowler, Episcopal "P-gisters “of England and Wales, 
HelpO for Students of Histofy,’ No. 1 (3.P.C.K.). + ~ 
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like ghe Confistory’ Courts, certainly existed in 
the Thirteenth-entury; it had even then archives 
of its ows, of ,which scfmething will be sajd 
under “udicia! records, and_it,*vas using at that 
time the same -forms in. the main as it used 
centuries later. In the tase of the proceedings of 
tin,Consi®tory Courts it may be ‘said that such 
records as“itawas deeméd nébessary to keep were 
entered in the episcopal registe?; and, of course, 
there are examples of such entries, though no one 
equid possibly contend that they represent a tithe 
of the busimess done. {But on ¢hat assumption, 
if there were no effiscopal registers before 1209 or 
1215, neither, were there any permanent records 
of Consistery Court Acts. I? sounds improbable. 
_ We. can now go a step farther back. There is 
“evidence for the existence of theeCourt of Arches 
in the ‘Fwelfth century, and At no period of its 
history with which we are acquainted were its 
proceedings or sentences entered as a matter of 
practice in- the Canterbury registers. Yet so far 
Bs we knOw it was at all relevant times a Court of 
‘Appeal for the Province of Canterbury. Are we 
to suppose that mo records of its proceedings were 
permanently preserved when they must at least 
sometimes have been needed for further appests ? 
~ In other words. the negative arguihent in téiS case 
proves more than we are perhaps readily“prepared 
to Believe, and “t rtay-be suggested with some 
confidence that the same ny be true in regard 
+o episcopel registers, We will add furthe that, 
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while secular records were* bein” more gr less 
methodically kept long béford x the “Thirteenth 
century by semi-eccleviastical persons, it is scarcely 
fikely ° that epise~pal. ‘acts officially draw: up by 
similar persons were, left everywhere entirely 
without permanent record. >. 

Let. us now proceed, to consider some* chargo*fr- 
istics of episcopal segisters. And first in regard 
to their form, At York, and at Lincoln at teast 
until Oliver Sutton, who died in 1299, the earliest 
ones are rolls. But at an earlier date than 1299 in 
some diocesés—e.g., Exeter, Worcester, Hieretord, ° 

. Canterbury—and at a late? Yate in many other 
dioceses, they are in book form—-a form which made 
for convenience and possibly, in some, cases, con- 
tributed to their-preservation. A curious feature 
in Archbishop Giffard’s register suggests that te 
entries were made on leaves already Found up, 
the book being divided into sections, and any 
blank leaves at the end of a section béing uSed for 
the insertion of supplementary or omitted dveu- 
ments. In the'case of the Canterbury registers there 
is some reason for thinking that this practice of 
first making the book“and then wri%ing in it was 
at any rate not invariable after the third “quarter 

thé Foyrteénth century, stronger reason some- 

ti coin the Stxteenth to the Kightcentf centuries” 
while im the Nineteenth efntury, and at the present 
_time the binding waits. until ga Archbishop dies 
~“or- the accumulatian* gf* quizes has become so 
monstrous that somgthing must He done with then. 
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Archbjshop Motse’s régister weighs over 80 pounds 
and Archbishopeifensoy’ s still more. 

Secondly as to ‘ownership.§ It is suggested that 
the registers seem to have been pnsidered by some 
_ of the early Bishops as theiz private property, and 
“in support it is pointed outspat Archbishop Giffard’s 
Viok regisver is contained in the same volume as 
his register es Bishop of Bath $nd Wells, and that 
Archbishop Kilwardby is said to ‘have carried the 
earlier Canterbury registers “with hinf to Rome. 
But_we may observe first that Giffard’s tenure of 

* Bath and Wells was, shoyt (he wasgsucceeded after 
less than two years ty William Button, the patron 
saint of dentis{s), and his retention of the register 
may have been due originally to quite different 
~causes from an idea of prbprictorship, just as 
“Dehn Stafford brought Bath and Wells court rolls 
to Lambeth on his translation;*and, secondly, in 
Kilwardby’g case the registers were required for 
the prosecyiion of a suit at the Court of Rorfie. 
‘In &ny case.the alleged‘claim was not admitted, 
and though such registers might be retained 
through an oversight or as a precaution, efforts 
were certainl® made to seture their return—e.g., 
as by Edmugd, Lacy, Bishop of Herefofd (1417- 
1420). 

~ Thirdly ¢ as to céntents, We are Sold ‘thatwofigi- 
nally ‘the register were a collection of prétedents 
made*by the scribe, with guch additional Hotes as. 
he judged it» convénierft .ér &nteresting to =e 

‘See Lacy’s Register? f. 8 (Canterhuryand York Sogiety)$p. 
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There may be truth in this se fap tis it gocs,“but it 
is a very inadequate.accotént of the phenomena 
Presented by the earliest rolls kAtown to us, those 
of Hugh Wells, ishop of Lincoln (1209-1235). 
Except that in the sarli@r entries dates are omitted, 
the system of arrangvmeat has ail thé chaxacteristj 
of an Official record, “nd very many enttics abeCuch 
as could by no meaiis be required as forms of -pre- 
cedents at any rate,*though it is obviously ‘im- 
possible to say that the Thirteenth-century scribe 
may not have deemed them as interesting sothey . 
_are tous. Butiso far as‘venzbe juuged from the 
abbreviated entries in the Surtees Society's editions, 
our inference will not be different in the case of the 
~ two earliest York collections, the registers of Walter 
Gray (1216-1255) and Walter Giffard (1266-1279)-— 
In the former di these the separation of spiritual 
. and temporal matters, inscribed respectively on 
the recto and the verso of the membraies, though 
not perfectly carried out, is noteworthy as at least 
an attempt at an orderly arrangeméns. Of the 
general contents of registers some indication hes 
already been given in the account of.the forms of 
precedents. A great deal more might be said, for 
they ave a calendar of an extraordifey variety of 
suiiects, i@cluding all those enumerated earlier _. 
ynder arecedent books, ard ranging from ondina- 
tions, whether of vicarages o: cl rks, to household 
«accourts or the importaties of setters from Nor- 
mandy. But Mr. Fowler’s accgunt in the little 
work to which I have referred enables 1 me, if rather 
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unwilfingly, to pes ver much and so to save space 
for other features to vhichgl must call attention, 
though they may‘be less attraetjve than numerous 
royal letters, a detailed accdun’ of a campaign in 
France, proceedings against the Lollards, or an 
Yrchbishey’s sermon before departing to Rome 
witil the wor s of the Prodigal Son upon his. lips.? 
Referénce Has been made {© the office of Vicar- 
General, in modern times a permanent institution, 
but in ancient days by no means universally or even 
usta such, In the case of the absence of a 
Bishop for any prolgnzéd period &r of the vacancy , 
of a see it was clearly necessary to appoint someone 
to perform dil such g&cts ax could lawfully be 
performed iy anyone not irepjscopal orders, and - 
ito dtaw up a methodical record of acts so performed 
® be ingerted in the register or “Bled separately, 
From at least the Sixteenth century onwards, - 
however, Yu will find the Vicar-General of Canter- 
bupy a perfaanent official, for it was then as unusual 
for an Aychbishop to institute personally to a 
benefice as it hecame for him to ordain, and the 
Vicar-General’s agts will ke found in the register 
side by side with the Archbishop’s. Should a see 
be vacant, the%spiritual jurisdiction lapsed, ae 
~ speakingto theeArchbishop of the provinge. and 
it is to the provincial i ndu the diocesan regvt-er that 
€ 


1 Register of Jo. 'srefnapt, Bishop of Hereford,” © 97-122 « 
Canterbury and York :.gcic.y), pF. l-s50" ve 

2 Kilwardby’s sermon on St. “fguke xv. 18, contginedin the 
Mgister of J@ de Fontissara, Bistep of Winchester, f. 90, 
Canterburyang Yerk Society), pp. 359-360. 
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we must look for the record of the acts performed 
by the official whom he appointed. Should the 
archbishopric also be vacant, ther, broadly speak- 
ing, the official was -ppointed by the capitular 
body of the metropoliticai see, and the acts could be 


“entered in their sede vucanie registers; books ef t. 


highest“importance ay interest, to which far“voo 
little attention hag D¢2n paid. _ 
We have said that the above statements are true 
‘broadly speaking,’ because there are exceptions. 
In the first place, as a sequel,to a bitter contest 
masterful Archbichop of Canée*bury/“Boniface of 
Savoy, whose register, could it be recovered, would 
be interesting reading, for en one occasion he sus- 
ended the whole of the suffragans of his province, 
agreed to a composition of which several copies ‘Bre, , 
still extant.! By“thjs, in the case of a vagancy in” 
the sees of London, Sarum, Lincoln, Worcester, and 
Norwich, the Chapters are to nomina” to«the 
Archbishop three persons, of whom he is to chooge 
one to execute episcopal jurisdiction sede vacante ; 
and the acts of the official so appointed are entered, 
not in the provincial, bué in the diocesan register. 
If the archbishopric be also vacant, he will be 
— hy the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
In th’, secon@plage, the anomalousspgsitien of the 
bishoprigngf Durham often fed t to 7 oillict with 


1 See e.g i. Bradshaw and ‘Che iy tale ey orth, Lincoln Cathe- 
andl Statutts (Cambridge UntweSity ‘res ), i., pp. 311-815, and 
Chr. Wogylswogth, Statutes and Matos fy Salisbury (Clowes, 
1915), pp. 100-110 (18 Jan.§™ 262-63). 
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York on -the Waeansy of the see, even causing a 
most unseemly dispate in our own time, when 
Bishop Lightfodt died jus€ before an ordination. 
Thirdly, during a metropolfical visitation all 
ordinary jurisdiction was-suspended by the Arch- 
ghishep's inhibitioh throtghcAt the diocese visited,- 
ain acts which would normaly have been pevformed 
bysthe Bishop were executecsly the Archbishop or 
his commissary, and entered *in the provincial 
register. Fourthly, the same procedure was and 
Sewqglopted in the case of all inferior jurisdictions 
during an SArchhisacp’s visitazion of his own 
diocese, and by any Bishop during his own visita: 
tion! Fiftldy, by a curious custom -which, like 
many othér abuses, had many centuries of history, 
and which lasted till the Ninéteenth century, the 
“Archbishop of Canterbury cld&med before the 
consecration of a new suffragan the right to present 
a clerk argi give him collation to any one benefice 
in the Bishop’s patronage on its next avoidance, the 
skid benefice being chosen at the time of the con- 
: firmation of the Bishop-designate. If the Bishop 
died or was, translated before the benefice so chosen 
fell vacant, this right, which was called the Arch- 
bishop’s Option, lapsed; but if the arin dee Oe 
and the-Bishop lived, the option was disposakz by 
wil, so that we find, Sor example, Mrs. COrmwallis 
presenting to shveFal benzficies in the exercisé of 
this right after ‘her ‘\usband’s death.? The colla- * 
tions were entered in thé, provincial register, moe 
3 This-is not, however, t#e case at Exeter. 
a Ta&mbeth Act Book, xi. 459. 
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We have dealt, though gomeyrhat summarily, 
with the general features of the kistory and com- 
position of an episcdal register; but it must be 
pointed out that®.some dioceses never possessed 
a register of the type described. This does not 
mean that, e.g., i Ati Pose Retr ee ae 
of Peterborough therc were no episcepal re “ds, 
but that the recorés4<ept were divide J inte sepgrate 
classes kept separately and relating to a limited 
field, And in the provincial registry of Canterbury 
itself a double series was begun soon after the 
Restoration. But long wefore ther close o! the 
Sixteenth century devices had been adopted to 
lighten the burden. Summaries ,of household 
expenses, surveys, ete, were kept on sé€parate rolls, 
at any rate from the time of Cranmer, and prokably. 
earlier. The rc#s for Cranmer’s and Parker's time 
still remain, but in private possession, through 
‘ haying been mixed with the personal,documents 
of a former Steward—a cause of dispersion for 
which allowance is not sufficiently made. A sedrch 
might reveal dozens more still in existence. 7 
A mental picture has, been essayed of a Bishop's 
business room in the Thirteentn cevtury. What 
-shall we find if we move on 450 years, and pay a 
visit, let ws say, to the provincial registry of 
Cantetyury, sifce that offfrs the Yost opportunity 3 
6f observation? It wil be t#e s.me sort of room, 
_it may even be the seg rog'm, but the “mere 
pressure of accumtfatien wilt have caused the 


muniment-room to %e separated fora the offics> 
“4 


. 
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and the stewar1 will have his own apartment. 
Bound or unboand, th current register will be in 
the office. -Its kaves have now almost reached 
elephant folio size, and its chareZter has somewhat 
changed. Docuntents rela*ing to the consecration 
of Bisbaos, to visitations, co i stitutions and other 
Mia ‘ers resting to benefiecs- will still be found 
entered in ic.” But if we wisk for the fine variety 
of the old registers, to learn of leases, corrodies, dis- 
pensations in plurality, ordinations, confirmations, 
licences to curacies, or of chaplains to regiments or 
to ships, or ev~n the fitgess of a native of Manhattan 
to receive Christiau baptism, we must turn to 
a new series of paper volumes in folio, in which, 
from about .668 onwards to the present time, these 
..and « hundred other things are Set down in a sort 
o* daybook. Registers have name-, these volumes 
only numbers, and the methodical scribe proceeds 
from Amurath to Amurath with only a gap of a 
page or tw. after recording that the Archbishop 
" died in due form in the presence of his secretary. 
There will be other records in the room well 
worthy of note—visitation_ returns, great bundles 
of miscellanec us lecters, sometimes neatly_docketed 
by the Arcrbishop himself, who, if, like Secker— 
a century_ later, he is methodical, , mcoy even be 
found to have -ompile”. a series of notes_on all 
the parishes of hs e“ocese in an elegant ‘yolume, 
Transfixed by a h ok or tied in the-corner vith a _ 
string will be origina: fresentations to livings, 
¢tten yielding usecul informaticn; and this reminds 
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us that the Bishop’s certifichte¢ of institutions to 
benefices returned ygarly fhto the Exchequer are 
sometimes of greag value where records ¢ are defective 
and would be of stilP greater vale if the registrars 
had been more ceysciggtious in their answers ta” 
the writs, and the «xchequer officials, Ss cargi“ss 
in their preservatigh of, the returns. Here, ‘too, 
in the office or muniment-room, should bé, th®ugh, 
again, in Snly too fnany cases they have been 
allowed to perish, the Bishop’s transcripts of 
parish registers. But there is yet another kta of * 
record to whicd attentich *syould“be directed— 
viz., the books in which persons about to be 
ordained, or admitted to a*benefice, or gicensed to a 
curacy, or to pragtise medicine, or to teach, will 
have made with t their own hands subscription eithg” 
to the Thirty- nine Articles, or to the Three Articles, 
or to both. These Subscription Books are of great 
interest not only as autographs, but fs0 fot ca 
dental information; they should be fouftd in ey 
diocesan registry, but their value has been Mi tie 
recognized, and many have been ajlowed to perish. 
A proper treatment, even in summary form, of 
monasticand capitular records could yequize more 
“space ethan has already been occupied. Much 
infogmatioi? inpregard to mmonastipshistory is, of 
gourse,to be found in episcopal registers, and a 
corso student who c&ul, give the time necessary 
eto systematic ‘investjgetionf of 4uch registers with 
thateend.in view coul , it is quite certain, add 
materially to our “knowledge. Ta fhe way of 


e 
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independerct records it is unfortunately true that 
even in the case ‘of great fourlations not associated 
with cathedrals, anda fortior® i ip fhe ease of Smaller 
ones, all that can, now be récovered may be the 
ajCharter Book. Lists of these kave been drawn up 
bs up time .to time, and some “have been printed, 
but 1¢ is probable that there % are still’many more 
to kz identified in libraries, or even Possibly in 
private possession. 
Of equal importance where they can be re- 
> eovercd—and, they are ess likely to have been 
peers: mont ti records I’ke the Beverley . 
Act Book printed by the Surtees Society, or the 
Register of, Worcester” Priory printed by the 
Camden Society. There mey pe seen forms of - 
“proxy, public and private letters, acts relating 
to the Society and details as te the fabric, rights 
of patronage, pensions, tenures, compositions, ete., 
sometimes “Injunctions which for one reason or 
, another have never fouad a place in the episcopal 
register, ct “sometimes, as, for example, in the 
yecords of Merton Priory, repudiation of any 
right of episcopal interfererzze, of which repudiation 
the notary will make a public instrument at the 
request of the Senerable man the Prior. Obedient— 
ry, lary Rolls suck 3 es those of St. Aucustine’ Se West- 
minster, Barnwe'l and “Vinchester;, or_werks like 
Mr. G. J. Turner s édition of the Black Book of 
St. Augustine's,’ w:th ‘ts details of property! makc - 


ce) ‘Records af Socif} and Economie, History, The Black Book 
of St August ne’s,e~. G. J. Turner and H. E, Salter (Milford, 1915): 
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. e 
us sigh for the student or the group of students 
in a seminar who will comptle a new han@-list of 
all known sources far English fhonastie history ; 
while Dr. Pearce book on the Monks of West- 
minster! has shewn ‘what a wealth of information 
as to the internat, congerns of a monastic house, 
can be gathered from % vindemiatio. prone oe 
truly amazing collgttion, arranged anf cata’ Soued 
by Dr. Scott. And Mr. Johnson’s not’s om the 
Treasury df Receipt i his little book on the Public 
Record Office?—a most valuable compendium of 
information—will sugges} other fields. It~e~fot. 
that these doc@ments aré Aq kndéwn: we need a 
body of students to deal with them scientifically, 
to shew us the whele befére we decidg to continue 
for ever nibbling at the parts, and ‘a benevolent 
and instructed Maecenas to furnish means for publi- 
cation. . . 

The records of the capitular body of a cathedral, 
whether of the old or the new foundatjon, wall cach 
have something to contribute to the’ story of the 
administration of the diocese and éf snany & its 
parishes, besides much that is of interest in relation 
to their own concerns. The edition of Lincoin 
Cathedral Statutes by Henry Bradshaw and 
Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, tht “latter’s book 
upen Salihuy, and his gditioneof eoLaudum of, 
BishoteAlnwick of Linco.n, may" serve to ipdicate 
for any student prcfit: ble*iines of investjgation 
1° in pari materia, if he as foytunte enough to secure 

1 Sambeidge University Rress,"1916. = 

2 ‘Helps for Student? of History,’ NB 4 (SP.C.K., 19197 
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reasonable access to thé Chapter muniments, In 
the cast of the SedeVavante Registers at Canterbury 
the value and incgrest 3 so great and some of the 
documents contained in them-gre so impértant 
that no step ought to be leftf unturned to secure 
.the publication at least of gn afstract and greatly 
nyereasetacilities for study: | 5 
Aivhidiaconal records and thf activitres of Rural 
Deane mey be dealt with more vorveniently under 
the heading ‘ Ecclesiastical - Records:” Judicial,’ 
and the subject of Parish Registers demands 
sepreate treatment. We_may be allowed to con- 
clude this part =f ourtservey with a irrelevance to 
revive the drooping spirits of the student. Let 
him be sure that if he does net find what he is 
seeking he will find something #lsc, that will interest 
him, even if it be only that in looking for presen- 
~ tations to livings among the Privy*Signet Bills of 
Charles I. in the Record Office he may happen, side 
by side with them, upon a warrant to ‘ Richard 
Delamain cur mathematician for measuring and 
“desefibing our towcr of London, for a magnetic 
inetrument in silver for our dear consort the Queen, 
some new mathematical instruments for our deare 
son the Pring, and being at Edinburgh some 
instruments for’ our observation of the latitude 
there.” Amd s e-allowance may be. mfide for the 
present attempt 2f a dierent kind to tale our. 
bearings. - : 


+ 
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“JUDECAL “AND LEGAL . 


A skercem—for the ‘space at our disposal forbids 
anything more—has been given of the main classes 
of ecclesiastical records from a general and adunnis-* 
trative point of view. Weurn nw to the judicial 
and legal side. The layman who essays to discuss 
the mysteries of+ the Taw, hedged, round with 
sanctions terrific tothe uninitiated and demanding 
the courage of a Dante, must necds walk warily, 
for the path is futl of pitfalls. Even an Archbishop ~ 
has been known to ask questions that suggest 
Confusion between the civil and thg’ canda Law, 
though probably few would nowadays be greatly, 
troubled if in the procecdings of a Reyal Cotnamis- 
sion one had betrayed himself the successor of 
Augustine, if Bede nmy be trusted, rather than of 
Becket*or Peckham or Sudbury ‘gr Chichele or 
Stafford or Warham, who were all trained canonists. 
Atemay meke for clearness “in—wegard to what 
follo%™ if it be stated at the cutset that «what is 
proposed to be attempted 1s not the history of the 
development of etgleSiasttcal courts, but an indica- 
tida ofthe kind of recorc’s that may be looked for 
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in connexion With ther, and of where those records 
’ may bé fornd. _ rhus, we are not concerned to 
consider wherein ligs thé difference, if any, between 
a Convocation and a Provinciaje Concilium,! or 
whether Convocation possessés judicial functions 
“by virtue of original jurisdictiet or of the Arch- 
bishop’s*Pesition as metropoljtén, or whcther the 
Archb?shop’s? ewn jurisdiction in regard to a 
partic4lar*case or class of cases *s derived from 
metropolitical or legatine authority, That Con- 
vocation did, and perhaps does, possess judicial 
sfuntions is as clear from the records of Lollard 
trials in the FSurteeathand Wiftétnth centuries 
entered in the archiepiscopal registers as from the 
case of Whistgn in the Kightcenth contained in the 
records of Convocation. In an independent form 
those Tecords prior to 1640 seem to have perished, 
thotigh it is not so certain that this is the case as it 
is in regard to the ancient records of the Church of 
Scotland, which, having been required for the pur- 
poses of a lavsuit, were lost in 1834 through the fire 
whiclf destroyed the House of Lords. Such of the 
recerds of Canterbury Convocation as remained 
at the beginning of.the Kigkteenth century were 
removed, aAccord:ng to a statement of Archbishop 
Tenison, from ‘tRe dust and cobwebs ’ of a réom 
at Doctor's @ormaons to-the Registryat Lambeth 
House, and, as continued down to 1850, pow tind 
a home,in the Muniment Bpdm of the Library. 


1 See ‘ Convocation of Cante™ury S ig Early History,’ bye 
J. ArmitaZe Robinson (Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1815. e>. 
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They are open to the ‘inspegtion of membgrs of 
Convocation, but not of other persons, except 
by special leave, whtbh is, hoviever, extremely 
unlikely to be refestd to any properly accredited 
student. In passing it may be edded, in view of 
~ the heresy trials arrea¢y referred to, first, that 
so far was can, be judged jurisdiction in, such gases 
never belonged to. Any court lower “‘than,a Con- 
sistory Court, and the sole expression of regret 
that is to be found in Commonwealth records as 
to the abolition of the Court of Arches and othg 
ecclesiastical courts is that by an oyersight there 
shad disappeared“ with them t% most convenient 
method of dealing with a, herctic whom it was 
desired to execute‘ for his Socinian* opinions. 
“However, it was désedvered that the resources of 
civilization werexnot exhausted. Secondly, the 
knowledge which we derive as to ecclesiastical 
‘proceedings from Henry IV.’s writ for burning 
William Sawtre in 1401, which is ente?gd on the 
Close Rolls, suggests another possible source of 
information tor the student, as also do ‘the writs, 
of prohibition to the ecclesiastical jcdge issuing out 
of Chancery or the King’s Bench oth jn relation to 
the cases contemplated by the writ “Circumspecte 
agatis’ ‘of Edward I. in 1285, and in 1 others, since 
there’ar> not m“iny concei*arle carés m which a 
prohibitiea «ould not issue, pwhether or nét a 
consultaid followed. LL” . 

> Wie must pass oven archich Piscopal constitutions 


¢ 
1 British Museurz Ada. Mss, 15089, f, D740 
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pr omulged in the Provincia Gouneil and the canons 
passed in Convaeation such as may be found printed 
in Spelman's or i Wilkins’ Honeilia, in Johnson’s 
English Canons, in Haddan aid Stubbs’ Councils 
and Ecelesiastical-Documenis, with the bare remark 
.that they are. ecclesiastical reeérds of the highest 
ifhportance, and that two of the greatest desidcrata 
for nglish CAurch History ah ithe present day are 
a néw amended Wilkins and tl e completion of the 
work of Haddan and Stubbs, which would involve 
xe-editing Wilkins on rather different lines. ‘!'o 
accomplish either task successfully in the light of 
modern knowledgecdtmands a Kédy of students ~ 
working in a seminar, or at any rate working in 
co-operation and helping each other by mutual 
criticism. It is clear that Such a body must be‘ 
at least large enough to ensure continuity, since 
the work would take some years, but it is eminently 
work for advanced students, and such as a body of 
professors | Sud lecturers might endeavour to afford 
the time to organize of undertake. 

Before roceeding to deal with the records of the 
€cclesiastical ceurts proper, whether normal or 
abnormal, it.willtbe convchient to refer to a class 
of records of which little is known and which stand_ 
by themselves—viz. .» those of the Vaculty* Office.” 
In every’ 5 DBBhop’s register of pye- Reformation 
days® you will find examples of faculties and 
licentes of various kincussome of which’ are still ~ 
decreed by Bishops’ ‘Chanceilors, though we. no 

-longer think it mecessary, fox example, “to Iicense 
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schoolmasters. “Thes: Jicences were as much in 
the ordinary course as the indulgences which a 
mediacval Bishop was¢uuthorizedeto atfach to the 
performance of duties of special piety in prayers 
or alms, pilgrimages, “the repair af‘a highway or a 
_ bridge, or even to’ “attending and listening atten- 
’ tively, to the sermons ‘of a particular Bicaghen 
But by the ferms of? “thé Act 25 Hert? Will., 
commonly knowrs as the ‘ Peter’s Pence’ wot a 
Archbishop of Canterbury and, except in specified 
circumstances, he only, is empowered to grant 
‘all maner suche Licences, , Dispensacions, com- 
-posicions, faculti*s, grauntés.n rescriptes, delegacies, 
instrumentes, and all other wrytynges, for causes 
not being contrary er repugnant to the holy scrip- 
~ tures and laws of God as. . . hath byn used and 
accustomed to bg had and obteyned . . . at the See 
of Rome,’ and all*other such licences ‘as shalbe 
- convenyent and necessarye to be hadd,’ with the 
sare proviso. ‘hese extensive powers ape exeli Feised 
by an official, appointed by patent, the™Master of 
the Facultics, and though the form of some of nis 
Acts is now camouflaged by the interpolation or 
a reference to‘the practice of the pyre Reformed 
Churches,~the rest of the verbiage }: is reminiscent 
“of the- pre- “Reformation forms issued under the 
Arckbiskop’s s lepatine authari#ty. *~ —~ 
To tii gublic the Master, of the Faculties is 
generally known, if “af-all; as the authority 
-Yesponsible for a pecuijark expensive, if some- 
times convenient, amethoci of sgetting married. 
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which is called * by special | deence.’ But that is 
to take a” very Snadcquate view of his powers, 
which extend t a great many other things, 
including appointment of notaries, dispensations 
for holding betiefices in splurality, ard degrees, 
licences_ to defer, orderse or © dispensations for 
thking “Tem at irregular’ tames, or for a minor 
to hold a bentfice though notgin, orders; or for the 
non* Sesidence of an incumbent * holding cure of 
souls; letters dimissory; licences to eat flesh in 
Zgnt which we shall find continuing to be granted 
down to the Seventeenth eentury; dispensations 
for ordination despite “illegitimady, still granted; 
licences to preach, to teach, to practise medicine 
and surgerys limited by the Charter of the College 
of Rhysicians and now abolished by the provisions 
of the General Medical Act; Jor licences. to 
practise as a midwife, which ifi the Middle Ages 
were certainly granted by any Bishop. Some - 
of these things will be found entered in fhe 

Provincial” Act Books -or Registers; some which 

require fof their validity confirmation under the 

rreat Seal may also be found in the Chancery 

records; all should be in tNe books of the Faculty 

Office. e Inqtgentioning these it is profer to say 

that the historical student of the future will find 
himself ufGtr a’ hears debt of gyatituda to the 

present. Master, and, further, that it e* highly 

probeble that someway” or other in* private 

possggsion, there : still exist inifentified the F aculty - 
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retirement. Its contents can be reeonstéucted, 
but that is not the same as "recovering the original. 
Faculty Office general marriage liccrices still ex- 
tend over both Provinecs. The allegations’ for ° 
the licences wet plublished, ‘imperfectly, by 
Colonel Chester, and zalso an Index to these 
issued by the Vicaz-General—a dual jurisdiction 
which the Faculty tOffice endeavoured to got rid 
of in the reign of Elizabeth on the ground that the 
Archbishop could not as Archbishop of berphiedaye? & 
grant licences in such cases as fell within the Att 
of Henry VIII-. though thé Facutty Office could 
do so. Parker routed them, “but the subject was 
again the cause of an acrimonious controversy as 
. to fees in the Kighteenth century. In any case, 
however, the expense of the licences is due, not to 
the Church, but®te the State, which claims far the 
larger share of the fees. 

«The power of conferring degrees seems ta have 
had a special fascination for newly irzade Arch- 
bishops. A list of those conferred was. printect by 
Dr. Stubbs in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1804. 
The number has varied. greatly in different periods, 
but from 1660 to 1747 Potter was the oilyArchbishop 

- who did not confer one or more during the first 
week of hiseprimacy, and the Dean an#Chapter of _ 
Cc anteSury sebm even to have pleased themselves 
by exercising the power duri8ig a@ vacancy. _ 

- In theory the Maste“of the Faculties acts only 
on the fiat of the Arehpisl pp or of the Dean and 


Cha itaw eae mabdao. Bik ii ea Ohne Ehic. eaamme 
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somettmes-in mirror ‘matters to be assumed. He 
issues documentsgunder his geal, which has still at 
the present day the distinction, gf being impressed 
upon a wafer, rpt on paper.” In some, respects— 
e.g. the making of a ‘Note’y Public, which 
formerly*by Papal delegation might be within the 
powers of j «diocesan Bishop, for “William of 
WylWhafa exercised the right*~ihe Master’s juris- 
diction is as wide as the Empire. He could and 
would make or refuse to make a Notary for 
Wellington in the Domjnion of New Zealand as 
readily as for Wellingtertin the Cou.ty of Somerset. ; 
The office is important, for a Notary is equivalent 
to two witnesses, though twa witnesses do not 
make one Notary, and for the validity of some acts 
and‘credit of some deeds the attestation of a 
Notary is indispensable. We eveiffind Archbishop 
Wake personally. attesting a record because his 
secretary has not yet been so created. The 
mediacval &X otary usually styles himself such by 
‘ajfostolic’ Ur, as he sometimes adds, ‘ and 
imperial’ autHority,! and the office seems to have 
been known on the Continent earlier than in 
England; at, ny rate, the twenty-eighth legatine 
constitution of Cardinal Otto in 1287 states that ‘ the 
use of notarseg.is not foynd in the realm &f Eygland.’ 
To ,this fact is att ibuted, rightly or wrongly, 
the importance of Rural Feans as officials pos- 
sessing a seal with whigh @-ts or deeds—e.g', pro~, 
guratfuns—-might be afiested.” In the Thirteenth 


. 
we Regia sublimi auctoritate,’ under Edward VI. 
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century we find them «es collect tors of ecclesiactical 
taxes and valuers of- bencfices,. and probates 
still remain from the beginning of the’ Fifteenth 
century which bear ther seals. In th+‘ courts’ over 
which they presided. mortuaries and heriots were 
‘in some instances recoversble.! Uf the reputation 
which they stceeeded ir achieving it “would-be 
impossible, perhaps; t find terser expressica than 
in Archbishop Peckham's twelfth constitution of 
1288, with its reference to their ‘ luciferiana 
versutia’; but any records of their activities arc” 
valuable and should be carefutly not-d. 

* As we are dealing, not with the history of courts, 
but with records, it will be convenient to deal next 
with a subject-matter which lies upon the border- 
land of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 
When Bacon says“that ‘ testamentary causes have” 
been allowed and permitted to the courts ecclesias- 
tical by a favour and connivance of the temporal 
jurisdiction in a kind of piety and reli%j-n which 
was thought incident to the performance of deed 
men’s wills,’ even if we think, with respect, that- 
he is writing neither as an historian fi nor as a lawyer, 
we must remember that neither the tne nor the 
other has ever formulated a completel, satisfactory 
theory of thesmatter, and that certainly=one was 
ever coukistently and univer ally exemplified in 
uetnae 2 Advanced stadents will not need to be 


| See Morae Rurtlecanales, ¥, W. Dansey, 2nd edit. (Riving- 
fon, 2844), vol. ii., pp. 48-44, 74- ~ ~ 
1 The student will find matte? of i terest-in this connexion in 
Gibson’s Codex and Eccl. Courts Commn, Report (1888). 
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reminded, that we are not goncerned with wills in 
the large senst of medern days, for broadly speak- 
ing no frcéhold could be devised by will before 
1645, though fhis general statément needs qualifi- 
cation owing td special>custgms, and it may be 
oted that even now Engiish law does not recognize” 
absolute ewnership of land? But in the’case of 
pepsonal property it may be s lid, speaking generally, 
that from the Thirteenth century to the passing of 
the Court of Probate Act of 1857 the probate of 
Tsvills and the grant of administration of the goods 
of intestates and thertrial of causgs relating to them 
belonged to courts’ ecclesiastical. - 
Let us consider whatthat means. In the Report 
of the Ectlesiastical Courts “Commission of 1832, 
thse courts are distinguished’and enumerated as 
they existed at that time. Ayart from the Pro- 
vincial courts, 4 in number, and the Diocesan 
~—t.e., Consistory and Commissary-—-Courts, which 
number wi, and the 35 Archidiaconal Courts, 
there were mo fewer than 231 Peculiar jurisdic- 
éions and 4@ Manorial Courts, making 865 in all. 
With one exception—the Arches Court of Canter- 
bury—everyy single one of these might, and at 
one titne Gr knother probably did, grant probates 
and Icttexg of administration in| nom-contentious 
eases. Of every singhe’one some records right, but 
in sume cases certa®ily doynot, and it nyany mére 
probably do not, remain. “yfhg Pecutiar jurisdictions 
are Reyal, Archiegfsc¢palf Episcopal, Dgcdnal, 
1 See J. Williams, Law oj -Real Property, 21st edit. (1910), p. 6. 
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Subdeeanal, Prebenda , “Rectavial; ane Vicarial,’ 
some of them extendirg over only 4 single parish. 
The Manorial Courts have nothing “necessarily 
ecclesiastical about them, and except, perhaps, 
in such a case as *hat of the Dike of Portland’s 
- exempt jurisdiction for Hie probate of wills in two 
parishcs of Nottinghamshire, it might-well be as 
difficult to suggest “where their records -wik, be 
found as to be certain what other cases besides 
testamentary might at some time have come within 
the purview of a particular court of a Peculiar™ 
Three observations may, “aewever,~be ventured. 
‘Never be satisfied that a record known once to 
have existed does not exist somewhcre now, 
unless, as in the case of early Chapter Acts of 
Canterbury, you have the statement of a credtble 
witness that he 4gs seen and handled the burnt 
remains.’ Secondly and thirdly, if you want to 
’ find anything that is missing, whether it be Church- 
wardens’ accounts, parish registers, reeatds of pro- 
ceedings, inventories, or even portions of episcopal 
or archiepiscopal registers, do not despair till you 
have satisficd yourself—it will Ber no casy task— 
that the documents are not (a) among the records 
of a court’of superior jurisdiction, or/(b7 am®ng the 
papers’ of the descendants of a former judge of an 
inferlorfourt of, more probab‘y still, of his registrar. 
“In regarf to these Jast_t'‘o points sonftthing 
Jnore may be added. Pt, that in the ede of 


1% Muniments of Dean 2nd Chay ‘er of Canterbury, by R. L. 
Poole (Ifist. SS. Comm.“Various ‘ollect™ ns, p-211). - 
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a Pepiiliag the appeal, if ary, will normally be to 
the Consistory Court. or t¢ the Court of Arches, 
and the records of which yuu are in search may be 
exhibits or processes transmitted. Secondly, the 
Probate Act of £357 entailed the transfer of a great. 
mass of material cther than testamentary, because 
the .testarentary documents had ngt been kept 
seperate in the records Of tk» sriginal ‘custodians. 
Thirdly, the later transfer of jurisdiction in 1875 
to the High Court of Justice, Probate and Divorce 
“Division, placed these documents in custody not 
merely unfavgurable» bht inimical in almost every 
conceivable way %o the inter¢: ‘Sts of historica? 
students, and under gonditions which even the 
courtesy of officials can as little to mitigate. 
Fourthly, the ‘search for the neéme of the judge or 
the registrar at a given time will not, in the case 
of the more important Peculiars, be so difficult as 
might be expected, partly because their offices 
were oftegeheld by patent which can be found in 
Registers ov Act Books, partly because, while there 
yught be 665, judges, or even, including surrogates, 
double or treble4Itat humber, there were fortunately 
never anything tike 865 ‘tegistrars. If you will 
look im thee Act Books at the pateftts of the 
Deans of the Archbishop of Canterbugy’s Ptculiars 
outside London, yourwill find proMably iryartably 
a stipalation that sy‘vh and such a persor? shall be 
appointed Registrar orSsxibe of his Acts, and that 


persan will as often es not Se the chief or other’ 
Pe ee, Ne! et iy eR: eh ie ee ee 5 ae Ge mit. pm ya is. 
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sometimes made the ofcasion for severe stricfures 
upon pluralism, but it. purpose was the laudable 
one of securing that the person. exccuting a respon- 
“sible office should be dwe qualified toedo so. There 
were cases, 4s in the, Prerogative @durt of Canter- 
«bury, where the registr{’s appé@inted by patent, 
for life*sometjmes pegfSumed no othey duty gave 
the pleasant one «of recfiving £8,406 10s, a9d. 
between them in fecs ip a single year, or as in the 
court of the Bishop’s Chancellor at Oxford, where 
the registrars in 1830 werc the children of a former” 
registrar and thejr trustees’, Bhen the duties were 
performed by ddbuty. The “d@puty must be a 
person of at least such modgrate qualification as is 
implied by being a Notary, and was often of higher 
egal attainments. “But we shall do well to bear 
in mind the possjble consequences of this ine 
particular cases. The records of’a Peculiar or of 
‘an Archdeacon’s Court may be in the custody and 
in the registry or the private office 9, A person 
who is also registrar of anotNer courtze.g., of the 
Consistory; the deputy registrar at Oxtord \ was alsa, 
in 1830 chapter clerk at Christ Church, secretary 
of the Bishop, and one of the soliditors of the city. 
At Bangor “at the same date neither Ah¢ Judge of 
the Consistory Court nor his surrogate had received 
any frapting in“ law, civil°o= ceclesiastical; the 
registrar w Wasta lunatic under thecare of a comnt&tee 
appointed by the Lord C ‘paiicellor; and the deptity- 
registrar was a local solicitor. It may be suggested 
with confidence that while the possabilityof records » 
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havirg gone ast»ay-is—sha | we say?—at any rate 
not to be exciuded, the cl ances of many having 
been presezved which are deemed to have perished. 
are more favourable than might have been supposed. 
In the case of the Prerogati~e Courts of Canter- 
bury and York, which hid superior jurisdiction in~ 
testamentcrv matters as- being provincial “courts, 
the nucaber of wills proved was very large. The 
original wills remaining in-the Canterbury Court 
down to 1660 are enumerated in the Report of the 
“ Ecclesiastical Courts Commission of 1882. The 
earliest dates-from_ 1484, but there are, we are told, 
‘many chasms.’ ‘ihe fact that tue right of probate 
or grant of administ»ation was claimed by the 
Prerogative Courts in case.of all persons having, 
bona notabilia, interpreted as being of the value of 
£5 and upwards, in more than or diocese, and that 
the practice of some courts—e.g., the Chancery. 
Court of York—-required a Prerogative probate, 
led, on the one hand, to a good deal of friction with 
other courts having the right of probate, so that 
‘you may scmctimes find double probates of the 
same will; and, on the other hand, to the advice 
given by family lawyers in all cases which might 
become dispatable that it was really cheaper to 
begin at—the top, instead of runnirg the risk of 
double expense, espe ‘cially asa Prerogative probate 
only ‘cost a shilling « 7 kyo Piore. Grants of probate 
or letters of administrav‘on .in the Archés Court 
were comparatively uncémnion, being only granted 
as the result ¢f a uit, though it had original 
jurisdictior? itr suits fcr legacies after probate had 
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been granted in the Prerogative Court, , We may 
take leave of this part o , our subject ky recommend- 
ing the student not to olait to consult theappendices 

“IF the Report of tfie*Committee on,Local Records 
published ava Bluezbook-in 1902, «* 

« We can now pass onesto consider the kind of 
revords that may be expected in other ecclesiastical 
courts, only conceynmg ourselves with® proce ture 
so far as it affected, or was affected by, subject- 
matter. At the outset, since we may assume 
acquaintance on the part of the student withe 
Lyndwood’s Provinciale (Oxford, 1678) and Gibson's 
Codex, attention”*ay be callefl #0 four other books 
from which he may learn much—viz., Oughton’s 
Ordo Judiciorum, which gives the fofms; Hale’s 
"Precedents in Causes of Office against Churchwardens 
and others (1841), and his Precedents and Proceedings 
in Criminal Causes, 1475-1640; and Raine’s Depo- 
‘sitions and other Ecclesiastical Proceedings from 
the Courts uf Durham, 1811--Elizabefh, (Surtees 
Society, vol. xxi.), all of which give lustrations 
from actual proceedings. Many of the mirfor 
courts, as has been mentiontd,* dealt only with 
non-contentious busines’, and in*many cases also 
only with™probates and administrafions, 4hough 
of othérs—ey., of the Court of the Deanery of 
Thetforg—it issaid that ‘they possessed peculiar 
pewers &né advantages—asthat of having all 
ecclesiastical causes detern#ed at home,” apa the 
“jurisdiction of the*sArchbishop of Cangerkury’s 
Peculiars is represented as 1 api ncsiaa 

1 Dansey, op. cit. #” , p. 53, npte.e 
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it may_be doubted if anyi Archdeacon ever enters 
on office witheut being reranded within a week by 
some kindjy friend of John of Salisbury’s famous 
dubitandum, ‘ An possit salvaz‘ archidiaconus?’ But 
let us look at fhe records:of an-Archdéacon’s Court 
as illustrated by Archdeaton Hale or by the records- 
of the Archdeaconry of Suffolk now in the Bodleian 
Libaars—dne could wishthat here were more of them 
either there or in the British Museum or at Lambeth 
—or the Archdeaconry Records of Leicester, a list of 
‘ewhich is appended to the Report of a Committee of 
Convocation on the Gollection and Custody of Local 
Ecclesiastical Rechrds (1906, No. 403, S.P.C.K.j7. 
Besides records relating to inductions to benefices, 
such as form the basis of thé notes just published, 
bysthe Archdeacon of Winchesttr, or sequestrations, 
admissions of Churchwardens, sesoolmasters, parish 
clerks and midwives, subscription books, records 
of the state of the clergy or of their churches, such’ 
as may he found among the Chartae Miscellaneae at 
Lambeth, ucts of cofisecration, faculties, terriers, 
transcripts of parish registers, and a large number 
of miscellaneocs™ décuments, including probably 
registers of recuSants or of conventicles, we shall 
find tmarrkagh allegation books, the comperta et 
detecta in_visitations, and the presentments of 
churchwardens—the last two oftets of intcgest, and 
espeally the forrer—court books‘ réiating “to 
crinfaal or to non-criminal_ business, citations, 
caveats,lepositions and Mbe's (usually interesting); 
- assignation books thiwing dight on the business, 
Aete of Court! Jists of =xcommunications. cases of 
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penances, ete., amoun3ifig in all to a very consider- 
able bulk. : 
Leaving out of aycount those which relate 
SBecifically to th? eynctions of an Archdeacon, 
but rementbering that in some cases the official 
- of the Archdeacon ad the, Bishop's official 
enjoyed congurrent jerjsdiction, we shall expett 
‘to find much the same Isind of document ic the 
registry of a Consistory Gourt or the Court of a 
Bishop’s Commissary, with the addition of appeals 
from lower courts. In most cases we may expech 
to find gaps, but it will emcoyrage us to remember 
that a Fourtcerfvh-century céurt book of the Com- 
missary Court of Canterbury and a Seventeenth- “ 
century one of the Deanery of Bockirg have both 
been discovered irs tlie last six or seven years., In 
the superior coyrts of appeal—e.g., the Archgs 
Court, alma curia Cantuariensis as it was styled, 
whether in the language of politeness or affection 
it is not necessary for us to determine, and the 
Chancery Court of York—tke records réinaining will , 
only include extra-judicial documents ifintroduted 
as exhibits; but in regard to jugial records of the 
Court-of Arches at any rate it scems probable that 
the ordinhry statement that it was never a,court of 
first thstange except in legacy suits or for cases 
tratismmted be letters of ‘request requires modifi- 
eation, Zné the conjecture = renee even be hagarded 
that the combination in Gne person of the offices 
" of Official Principafand, Dean of the Arghbishop’s 
thirteen parishes in éhe city of Lqndon, when it had. 
once been made, led to son’: confusionon this point. 


' 
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Some inftrerfee may havc heen drawn from what 
has alfeady beep said as to th: many points in which 
the ecclesiasticaf courts touched the life of the 
people, lay as well as clerical, 2nd as to the intereSi 
which consequeytly attaches to their records. 
But our treatment, may be enfarged a little with - 
advantage. In his masterly: historical appendix to 
the Feport af the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission ° 
of 1883, Dr. Stubbs has: stated that ‘ ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in its widest sensé covers all the ground 
-of ecclesiastical relations, persons, properties, rights 
and remedies; churches, their patronage, furniture, 
ritual and revehiuesetergymen in el their relations, * 
faith and practice, dress and behaviour in church 
and out; the morality of the Zaity, their religious 
behaviour, their marriages, Tegitimacy, wills and ” 
aglministrations of intestates; thg maintenance of 
the doctrines of the faith by clergy and laity alike 
and the examination into all contracts in which ° 
faith was pledged or allcged to be pledged, the keep- 
ing of oaths? promises and fiduciary undertakings.’ 

%n any nediacval episcopal register you will 
probably find a g#ation by an ecclesiastical judge 
which states“ thet accordtng to common report 
A. B,, «Whether clerk or layman, is vchemently 
suspected of being guilty of such and such practices. 
The judge is here said to be acting vz offieto. niero ; 
and 4s his each oak during, and after the 
time ,of Chaucer was Commonly supposed cto be 
responsible for having broyghg the ‘ publica fanza ’ ” 

_-to the ear of the judge, and was often accused of 
being a blagkmauler asswell, the unpopularity of 
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that official is easily, Gnderitood, © “ang unlawful 
expressions of the pq pular fecling. led to“some 
amusing suits. In soi,se criminal” cases the judge 
“wal act at the instiggcion of some party, and his 
office is ther: said to be ‘ promoted.* by that party. 
In both classes of cases -the person accused found 
himself compelled by a, procedure astonishing to 
anyone accustomed te the practice of secular ce urts 
to make oath—this was the ex officio oath—as to 
whether he was or was not guilty, and you will 

probably see strong reason for supposing that hee 
often committed perjury in consequence. Tf he 
slenied the chargtthe judge or “ated nim to produce 
a certain number, usually from two to six, credible 
persons having kn¢wledge of the fects as his 
‘compurgators, to swear to their belief in -his 
innocence, and if {hey did so to the satisfaction e€ 
the judge, which was by no means always the case, 
the accused was declared to be restored to good 
fame. In such a case the sentence or act of court 
would usually disclose the nature of 2he original 
charge, whereas in some cases in the Senttnce bodks 
of the Arches Court it is somefimes practically 
impossible to determin? from the sentence alone 
what the Suit has been about. But Ah procedure 
here referred to is mentioned because it illustrates 
what haspened>when a person was claimed by the 
Bishop fom the jurisdiction wf the secular courts 
as being a clerk, and attenuuon should be called to 
=the records of such"sases, For example, in, 1568 

we have an order fomthe production inthe Church. 
of Newington by the kecy’r of the prison of the 
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Sheriff of $ ‘Rurfey, catled the White Lyon in South- 
warke of six eanyict clerks ‘ho there purged them- 
selves of the offences chargd (which ranged from 
burglary to murder) and \jeré restored to gota” 
fame. As a person reading the docrments may 
erhaps form a ecertainsindépendent conclusion , 
as to their jnnocence or gujlé, it may be worth while 
toaild that these six clersct comvigtt were not persons 
in holy orders, but tvro yeomen, two labourers, 
a husbandman and a carpenter.! A note may be 
added as to the churchwarden’s presentments and 
the comperta et detect i is visitations, both of which, 
as has been said, “nad valuable e“iaterial for loca 
history. These sometimes led to suits ex officio, or 
to civil suits, but it must not Ee assumed that they 
always did so. In moral easts,én eases of brawling 
i church, or non-payment of church cess, or non- 
rendering of proper accounts on the part of past 
churchwardens, or not repairing the chancel, or 
not iencing the churchyard properly, so that pigs 
irae up y tite graves, er felling timber in the church- 
ard, suite would probably follow. Tn others they 
pales would «rot--e.g., in Parker’s Visitation, 
1578, ‘ we present that ouf chancel is in deeay for 
lack of.reparacons in default of my Loril’s grace’ 
[the Archbishop]; but perhaps the ee were 
- executed in consequenct.? © >, 

Thee ex officio casas_arc seases of disci’ fine py 
correalione morum et pro salute animae. But there 


1 Arahbiehop Parker’s Registér 1. if. 275-276 {Canterbury ” 
~ and York Socigty), pp. 51 1-19. ” 
2 Printed in Arckavologia t“gntiana, vol. xix. 
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are others in which process sis at the. instance of 
parties—hence called ,' instance’ eases—which are 
non-criminal in charécter, such, fore example, as 
“Rlate to churchwariens and their election or 
accounts, or church rates, or tithes or pews, or 
wrongful dismissal ‘of a-sexton,,or marriage cases, 

or defamation. : 7 
It would be ferpptimg to enlargc upon the 
character of the cases, especially those which bear 
upon marriage law, which are of great importance. 
Some of the other cases have a quaint interest, 
perhaps, to us now. Thus,, in~-*he Essex Arch- 
sdeaconry Courtrwe find a ran, who has been 
presented in 1686 for smiling in church, dismissed 
with a caution.t Ir* London a man issued (1482) 
‘for hiring foreigncrs at his craft, contrary to, his 
oath on admissiqn to the freedom of London and 
on admission to bis art. Another man (1482) 
’ admits having been with someone in his house 
in Totell Street, Westminster, and after certain 
prayers said having looked-into_a stene of berell. 
He saw therein a man in a certain dréss carrying 
off a casket stolen from his*mcther’s house with 
pearls; stones, ete. in 1528 a woman admits 
gathering™herbs and using them withtprayers for 
making potions for the sick, and says that she 
learit Pein Wales from one called Mother Emet. 
In 1578%he Rector of PitseyAs charged tha* Ahe is 
suspeated to be a userer’; he confesses that ‘he 
“lent owte a litle mogey and had iis. of the pound, 
after the rate of terme in the hundred; but he did- 

1 See W. H. Hale, Prec. and I’ ov., pp. 258, 9, 10, 107, 166. 
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not- urge the same, but ohely the parties did of 
theire owne goe'l pwill give high after the same rate.’ 
Ordered on-the following Suiday at divine service 
to read out Ps. xv, and confuses his fault and pay 
5s. to the collectors {for the poor]. In regard to 
cases of defamation, whick- are ‘very numerous, we .« 
shall notice, that, while im sccular, courts ‘in 
crimral proceedings, until the year 1843, the fact 
that the words were true was regarded as wholly 
irrelevant. No evidence of the kind was admissible; 
“the attempt to give such evidence was regarded 
as an aggravatj? of the original offence,”? in the 
ecclesiastical court Justificatione*was constantly~ 
pleaded, and apparently regarded, when established, 
as a good defence. Most of th? ecclesiastical cases, 
it must be admitted, partodk*of the nature of * 
rfther coarse abuse. But one wishes one knew the 
* result of Lawrence Dawgleis’ ‘suit against John 
Wright in causa diffamationis in 1569, for that he 
said ‘ that, he was a skott’; though we are not sur- 
ptised to finé that it comes from the Durham Court. 
Tiention ‘nas been made of books of execommuni- 
cations, and sites“ of this censure, of course, 
_ occur frequéntly &lso in registers. A person who 
persistestly*failed to appear before the court or to 
perform a penance enjoined was liable to éxcom- 
" munication. Of the penances themselv*s, some 
very -iriteresting receggs and certificates will be 
found. In the case of persons excommun‘cated 
remaining. recalcitrant after forty days the Arch- 
—bishop was wont, gs very frequént entries both pre- 
1 Encye. Laws”of Reng., 2nd Vdit., iv. 474, art. ‘ Defamation.’ 
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and post-Reformation shew; to~ epply. either on 
his own motion or be: g moved tl 21 eto, ¢.g.; by the 
official of an Archdea: on who had proaounced the 
sentence, for a ‘ Sign‘ricavit’ by which the secular 
court authorized the Sheriff to imprison the* 
- delinquent. In pre-Re‘ormation times we find 
elabotate directions. fo~ denunciatior-of the-ex- 
“communication witl bel, book, and can‘ie, and 
every circumstance af impressiveness. In regard 
to its consequences we may be reminded of the _ 
sentence of the Bishop of Vasona, ‘ Separo te ab 
ecclesia militante ct triumpbante, and of Savona- 
‘rola’s immortal reply, ‘Miutante, non trium- . 
phante: hoc enim non tuum. est“; but unfortunately 
no distinction was made between the gravest 
crimes and such offences as stealing a Bislrop’s 
conies or deer, an-\the practice of excommunicaticn 
for non-payment of fees brought the courts into 
disrepute and a terrific sentence into contemont. 
The volume of business in Consistory-and Com- 
missary Courts was sometimes~xery_gicat, and it is 
impossible to give more than a very shght ind:ca- 
hon of its character. Archdeaco4ale states that 
‘an aécurate enumeration of the causes which were 
before, the Court of the Commissary (who-e juris- 
diction wasdimited to the city of London and some 
small = fast ot Essex and Hertfordshire) from 
Christmas, 1496, to Christr~~, 1500, shows that no, 
ess tian 1,85% persons were cited before the Court 
in’the period of fous years; one half of whom were 
charged with the enmes of-adult~ ty’ end the like, 


t Hale, op, ejt-, p. liii. 
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x summary of she Zeases tried in the Arches, for 
which ‘there is Sow abundgnt material properly 
arranged, thanks to the ¢ :esent judge of that_ 
court, would make ag exceedingly interesting study. 


“It would include most of the subjects already 


> 


mentioned, and atso som*-not unimportant ones 
relating to ~qnflict of jurisdictions, such as tte suit 
of iMe@hetcellor of Héreford ogainst the Arch-~ 
deacon’s official for contumacy in 1664, or the 


quarrel between the official of the Archdeacon of 


Sudbury and the Viear-General of the Bishop of 


Norwich in 1702, ” Mesh of the Arches records date 
from the Restoration, but therezis at least one 
Process Book of the aeign of Elizabeth and a 
Sentence Bdok of the reign of Charles I., and the _ 
earlest extant original sentence actually issued, 

ing from the Thirteenth ggntury, has been 
found during the last few years in a box of deeds 
in private possession. It is in a wonderful state 
of preservation. 

There stilt rgmaix three Jurisdictions to which 
sonle referéncs must be made. The Archbishop 
of Canterburye“jurt of Audience has long been a 
problem to lawyers, and little is known of its 
history.~ Itis most probable that it was a superior 
court in which the Archbishop could, and did, sit 


” in person—as he could not do in the ArchoseCourt 


so far-as evidence see_7, to z0---to try cdse8 of any 
kind. ¢-The records of the court, must’ be sought, if 
they are -to be found at all, 4n the Archbishop’s ~ 


=Registers,’ wiless any skould le discovered at St. 


! A few are inched in the Pe. yt MS. (511) in the Inner Temple. 
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Paul’s. What would appeas to henne sesh cage in 
the Registers i is an intersting and cu. ious mettiage 
Suit in which Archbishoo Parker, prdeceding ex 
officio mero on the basis. of public report, tried the 
validity of ah alleged marriage in nich one party 
avas one of the Queen’s ‘«naydezs of honor,’ and 
which kad the unusual feature of being denied, by 
both parties concery>d* c>1_ this although t 
wedding-dress was said to have been ordered with 
the Queen’s knowledge, “ill, and consent. 

The proceedings of the Court of High Commission 
have been summarized by Dr. Roland, G. Usher in 
a work to which all students’y. “th yeer? It was 
ereated by Queen Elizabeth in the first year of her 
‘reign, and had an unpapular ‘ile of eighty years. 
Revords of it are to besfeand in the Public Record 
Office at Durham, Glofcester, and in some public 
libraries. There areSome interesting documents 
relating, inter alia, to the proposed application of 
its fines to the restoration of ae Paul's in 1637 
among the Wentworth Pa 3 Tt excised 
a concurrent jurisdiction with other courts, and 
was not a court of appeal from them ‘hor subject 
to appeal. Nothing pfactically pD~could be 
tried in an*ecelesiastical court was ineapable of 
being trfed in jt, and the result of its *vorking* has 
been ‘hot eunjustly deseribe¢ by Dr. Stubbs as 


- 


‘ urorally Bat and polttivelly destructive,’ ~ 


Parker, Register Ie if. 249-244 (Canterbury and ork 
mee 496-415. can 
2 Oxford University Pres@Z1913). 


3 Works of Laud (Oxford: Parker“.860), Ci. 40Q0 
“~ 
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For the Coy-tof Delk-gates, the supreme court in 
ecelegiastical-:auses from 1559 to 1882, the student 
will naturaily refer to the often- “quoted Report_of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission of that year. 
1t was unlike ail other ecclesiastical courts in being 
constituted afresh for each case, and in the payment 
of the judges by the successful party at the Close, at 

~vthe ratc-or one guinea & diy Lor each judge. It was 
really a branch of *he Chancery jurisdiction, gave 
no public reasons for its decisions, and was subject 
only to a Commission of Review. Some of its 
records, unfounately incomplete, are to be found 
in the Public R<ord Office, rud reference should 
be made to Rothery’s Return (H. C. 1868, No. 199). 

We hve, concluded ouesurvey so far as space” 

permits. It is necessarily incomplete and ‘jn- . 

’ adequate, and omits very much that is interesting 
by way of illustration. Yet it may have been 
worth attempting if it stimulates students to 
fcrther inquiry and suggests directions in which 
such Tuquidy y mayb pursued. As to its statements 
in relatien to so vast a field, a lecturer can perhaps 
hope at most. that he may fall under the less 
unfavov-zne >f the two judgments that he once 
heard prongunced obiter upon two of the Judges 
of tne High Court by one of the most ec aie = 
living lawyers: ‘In the case of X,’ he seid, 
mry safely assumethat he is wrong; in the Case 
of ¥ one only has no assurance-that he is tight,’. 
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APRINTED JN GREAT “GRITAIN BY 
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